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Tue writer of this is somewhat in the 
position in which one who in the 
council of war had voted against fight- 
ing finds himself when the battle has 
been fought and won. He dreaded 
and deprecated the conflict. At that 


time it was very doubtful whether 
there would be a majority in the 
House of Commons against the second 
reading of the Bill. 


Still more coubt- 
ful was the result of the general elec- 
tion by which the defeat of the Bill 
would be followed. The country had 
been taken by surprise. The people 
were very ill-informed as to the ques- 
tion. Large masses of them were 
totally ignorant, and were untrained 
in the use of the political power which 
had been recently thrust upon them. 
3ut whatever might be the immediate 
result either of the division or of the 
election, it was certain that by the 
division, and still more by the election, 
one great party in the State would be 
fatally committed toa policy of separa- 
tion which, apart from the influence of 
the leader, had, as Mr. Bright says, 
not twenty sincere supporters in the 
House outside the Irish party, and 
had scarcely any genuine support 
among the people. To treat the Bill 
as dead and decline to discuss it fur- 
ther or vote upon it, when its author 
had announced that he would not go 
into committee and had pledged him- 
self to prorogue and not adjourn, was a 
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policy which obviously had its weak 
side, and which would have left the 
Separatist government in power, but 
which, by allowing everybody to re- 
main uncommitted, would have averted 
a great evil. The Bill when brought 
up again in its new form, with the 
Irish members admitted on reserved 
subjects, would have been just as 
absurd and impracticable as it was in 
the old form, and would have been as 
easily defeated. Besides which the 
country would have had the chance of 
“a long-coveted repose.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s personal ascendency being evi- 
dently the chief danger, there was 
great hope in delay. 

But the signal for battle once 
given, there could be no hesitation in 
the mind of a Unionist. The man 
who does not perceive that an Irish 
Parliament means separation by an 
angry and lingering process must be a 
great genius, or very much the reverse. 
An Englishman by birth cannot wish 
to see his native country dismembered, 
and dismembered by the hands of 
foreign conspirators, A Canadiin 
cannot wish to see the centre of his 
civilisation ruined, and the flag of his 
race furled in shame. Even a citizen 
of the world, as I think, cannot wish 
to see the power of Great Britain 
wrecked, her influence annulled, and 
her light put out among the nations. 
The universal acclaim of all the 
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enemies of England, both in Europe 
and in America, which greeted Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposal, was a sufficient 
warning to a loyal Englishman. I 
knew enough of Irish history to com- 
pare the treatment and condition of 
Ireland before the Union with her 
treatment and her condition since the 
Union, and to estimate at its true 
value the incendiary or mercenary tale 
of Irish wrongs. I knew enough of 
Irish character on both sides of the 
Atlantic to be sure that its political 
faults were its own and not the effect 
of British connection. I knew enough 
of Irish rule in American cities to 
judge what sort of blessing an Irish 
Parliament and Government would be 
to Ireland, especially when it was 
pretty certain that as soon as this 
grand fund of patronage and pelf had 
been provided Irish-American adven- 
turers would be flocking back to this 
side of the Atlantic. Coming from 
Canada, where we had Fenianism close 
at hand, and had been twice invaded 
by its piratical but farcical hordes, I 
could not fail to be specially impressed 
both with the foreign character of the 
conspiracy and with its despicable 
weakness, or to feel that to surrender 
to it would be the very depth of 
national ignominy. 

As to the conduct of the Prime 
Minister, I could not have any more 
doubt than I had as to the issue 
which he had raised. Long and 
zealously, though not wholly without 
misgiving, I had followed him. But 
a change seemed to have come over 
his character. Popularity visited him 
late in life, and it appears to have 
been too much for him. He had 
avowed in effect his conviction that 
there was nothing that an Irish 
Parliament could do for Ireland which 
the united Parliament could not do 
better for her. He had himself an- 
nounced to an applauding crowd at 
the Guildhall the arrest of Mr. Parnell. 
He had denounced Mr. Parnell as 
marching through rapine to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire. He had 


taunted the Tory Government with its 
Parnellite alliance. He had called 
for a majority to enable him to resist 
the pressure and the clamour of the 
Nationalists. Failing to obtain that 
majority he had at once flung himself 
into the arms of Mr. Parnell and ac- 
cepted power as his gift. I do not 
scrutinize motives, but I point to 
actions. The aspect of this action was 
rendered more suspicious by the mode 
of performance, by the floating of the 
scheme of surrender through a domes- 
tic Mercury, the equivocal disclaimer, 
the sinister signalling to the Parnell- 
ites, and the indirect way in which 
Lord Salisbury’s Government was 
overthrown, by supporting the amend- 
ment of Mr. Jesse Collings, which 
having served its turn is flouted with 
its framer. As to the proffer of sup- 
port to Lord Salisbury in settling 
the Irish question, it was evidently 
little better than a ruse. Peelchanged, 
but Peel avowed his change and paid 
his tribute to public morality ; nor did 
he fling himself out of the cabinet of 
Lord Liverpool into the arms of 
O'Connell. It has been alleged in 
defence of Mr. Gladstone’s consistency 
that he showed an inclination to Home 
Rule when he extended the suffrage 
in Ireland. But to say that he meant 
in extending the Irish suffrage to 
throw the game into the hands of the 
Nationalists, and then to coalesce with 
them for the settlement of the Irish 
question, would be to bring against his 
integrity and patriotism a far more 
grievous charge than the bitterest of 
his opponents has yet brought. 

Bidden by an Association of 
Canadian friends of the Union to do 
anything in my power for the cause, 
I put myself at the disposal of the 
Liberal Unionist Committee, and by 
it was employed as an old English 
Liberal in inducing Liberal Unionists 
to be true to the patriotic alliance 
and give their votes to Conservatives. 
There was difliculty in this, as there 
was in inducing Conservatives to vote 
for Liberals, To abstain, an ordinary 














Liberal, if he was a Unionist, was 
willing, but not to vote with the 
Blues when he had all his life voted 


with the Yellows. It was not to be 
expected that the masses would at 
once comprehend an extraordinary 
situation and understand that this was 
not an election but a national vote on 
the question of the Union. The result 
varied with local circumstances and 
the characters of candidates; some 
seceders had a more difficult pill to 
swallow than others. In four places 
out of five which I visited the appeal 
was successful; in the fifth all re- 
mained hard and fast in the party 
lines. There were complaints of cold- 
ness or bad faith, of course, on both 
sides, and on both sides matter for 
such complaints might have been 
found. There were cases in which 
the Liberal Unionist polled fewer 
votes than a Conservative had polled 
at the previous election. But my im- 
pression is that on the whole there 
was as much preference of country to 
party as could reasonably be expected. 
There was enough at all events to 
save the State. Still the bulk of the 
electors simply voted with their party. 
Could party have been really elimin- 
ated the verdict on the simple issue of 
the Union would have been more de- 
cisive. In estimating the force and 
the efforts of the Liberal Unionists it 
must be remembered that the organi- 
zation of the Liberal party, which was 
very strong, remained almost every- 
where in Separatist hands. The Liberal 
Unionist managers had to extemporize 
an organization, which, it seemed to 
me, they did well. Of the abstentions 
a large proportion may be taken to 
have been Unionist. There is, there- 
fore, probably a considerable reserve 
force for the Union. 

Party wrath, of course, was hot 
against the Liberal Seceders. They 
were called, like the American Seceders, 
“ Mugwhumps.” And there really is 


no little resemblance between them 
and those high-minded and independent 
members of the Republican party who, 
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at the last Presidential election, re- 
fused to vote at the dictate of the 
Caucus for the people’s Blaine, and by 
turning the election in favour of Cleve- 
land, did the Republic the greatest 
service that has been done it for many 
a year. 

For Mr. Gladstone’s scheme not a 
word, so far as I saw, was said. In 
the campaign literature of the Separa- 
tists it was never mentioned. But a 
feeling did prevail—and it was entirely 
creditable to the people—that some 
great wrong had been done to Ireland, 
and that reparation ought to be made 
to her. The people had not studied 
Irish history, and they could not know 
that Irish wrongs were a tale of the 
past, or that Irish sufferings were 
mainly either self-inflicted or the acts 
not of Government, but of Nature. 
Nor could they tell that economical 
ills would not be cured, but rather 
aggravated, by political revolution. 
The plea for conciliation against 
coercion also produced great effect on 
the popular heart. And here again 
the masses were at the mercy of the 
stump orators, and notably of that 
grandest of all stump orators, the 
Prime Minister. It was not easy to 
meet emotion with facts, and make it 
plain that “ coercion” was nothing but 
the performance of the first duty of 
a Government towards the law-abiding 
citizens of Ireland, whose lives, pro- 
perty, and industry were threatened 
by a gang of political terrorists and 
assassins. That the Irish ought to be 
allowed to manage their own affairs 
was another argument which told upon 
simple minds to which Ireland was 
something very remote, and which could 
not see that Irish and British affairs, 
Irish and British property, the Irish 
and the British races were inex- 
tricably blended in the two islands. 
There was even a vague hope that the 
Irish policy of Mr. Gladstone was 
going to clear England of the Irish 
and take them all back to their own 
island. It is needless to say that 
nothing could be further from the truth, 
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inasmuch as the effect of League and 
New York Government in Ireland 
would certainly be to scare capital, 
paralyse trade, and increase destitu- 
tion, which, as both demagogue and 
priest strenuously oppose emigration to 
America or the Colonies, must flow 
into Great Britain, 

Worship of the G. O. M. was very 
strong. Masses such as now have the 
suffrage do not think or care much 
about questions; their imaginations 
crave for a name anda figure; and the 
only name and figure, Royalty having 
for twenty years effaced itself, are 
those of Mr. Gladstone. His age 
excites interest and veneration, and 
gives him, to the villager’s mind, 
the authority of vast experience. 
Democracy, unorganized, thus tends 
to one-man power. But there was 
also a feeling, wherever revolutionary 
longings, whether social or agrarian, 
prevailed, that Mr. Gladstone had 


burst all ties and was ready to do 
anything for the masses against the 


“swells.” Mr. Gladstone himself, the 
Christian statesman, did his utmost to 
make the contest a struggle of classes, 
careless, apparently, provided the 
victory were won, what seeds of 
social war might be left behind. I 
have said, and I repeat, that I have 
never seen anything in American 
demagogism so anti-social in this way. 
Not only against the ‘classes’ 
generally, but against the professions, 
the clergy, the officers of the army 
by name, the hatred of the “ masses” 
was pointed. Of the aristocracy a few 
only escaped perdition, who had recog- 
nized the divinity of the Prophet. A 
new version of political history was 
promulgated to show that intelligence 
had resisted every measure of justice 
and humanity, and that brute instinct 
had always been a better guide than 
human reason. And this not by a 
rail-splitter, but by one who owes his 
rise in public life to his university 
distinctions and connections ! Catholic 
emancipation was represented as one 
of the reforms which education had 
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resisted, and which the mob had en- 
forced ; the mob which followed Lord 
George Gordon, and at the same time 
in “dear old Scotland” was wrecking 
the houses of priests and other 
Catholics! If this is the teaching 
of history, why are we taxed for 
popular education? Is it possible that 
something of the High Church mis- 
trust of intellect and love of a blind 
faith can still be lurking in Mr. 
Gladstone’s mind notwithstanding his 
alliance with Mr. Morley and Mr. 
Labouchere? Gladstonite candidates 
of course followed the cue and donned 
rhetorical fustian that they might look 
like working men.’ May the baronet- 
cies which some of them very likely 
seek reward their histrionic efforts ! 
It was pleasant to see that while what 
has been said as to the confidence of 
the masses in Mr. Gladstone’s devotion 
to them is true, his direct appeals to 
class hatred have fallen dead. Pro- 
tests against them were received by 
mass meetings with loud applause. 
The heart of the people is better than 
some of their flatterers suppose. 

The G. O. M.’s campaign version of 
history was altogether astounding. 
The Irish Parliament, we were told, 
was not the gift of England or the 
Anglo-Normans ; it “ sprung from the 
soil,” and was the native product of 
tribalism and of the political cha- 
racter of the Celt! Electioneering 
denunciation of the Act of Union, 
of which the Prime Minister did not 
dare to propose the repeal, went at last 
to the length of comparing it to the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. One 
could not help asking whether, in such 
a frame of mind, a man could be 
trusted either to deal with the Irish 
question or to govern the country. 
The character of Pitt, though it may 
have been tainted with patriotism, was 


1 A special ery of ‘‘aristocracy against 
working classes” was raised in the case of 
Chester. Influences in an ancient city are 
adverse to a Birmingham invader. All was 
right when the Duke of Westminster was on 
Mr. Gladstone’s side. 











fully as pure and upright as that of 


Mr. Gladstone. If Mr. Gladstone 
will pursue the path of research which 
he has recently entered he will find 
that the last Act of that Parliament, 
the extinction of which deprived the 
Irish people of so immense a blessing, 
was an Act of Indemnity for the illegal 
application of torture to Irish Roman 
Catholics suspected of disaffection. 
Has all this dreadful light burst upon 
Mr. Gladstone suddenly after fifty 
years of public life and twenty years, 
as we are told, of intense devotion to 
the Irish problem? One would sup- 
pose from his language that in the 
British government which he traduces 
he had himself had no part. Unfortun- 
ately these reckless and malignant 
fictions, promulgated by such an 
authority, will become ineradicably 
rooted in Irish fancy and may some 
day be ingredients in the caldron of 
civil war. I do not want to be nar- 
rowly patriotic, but | want common 
historic justice even for my own 
country. 

If worship of Mr. Gladstone pre- 
vails in some districts, the opposite 
feeling prevails and grows in others. 
He is disliked wherever the national 
spirit is strong. The national spirit 
is not strong, if it can be said to exist 
at all, among the masses of artisans in 
the North. We cannot blame these 
men. They see little of the beauty and 
glory of the country; their lives are 
spent in murky habitations and devoted 
to monotonous toil; they are human 
spindles or hammers, and have no joy 
in the work of their hands. Who can 
wonder if wages are their chief concern ¢ 
So it is, however, and those whose task 
it may be, with power in the hands of 
artisans and agricultural labourers, to 
govern and preserve the Empire will do 
well to measure the amount of support 
on which they will henceforth be able 
to rely. Such sentiment as_ the 
northern artisan has, I take it, is 
mainly humanitarian, or that of vague 
sympathy with social revolution. 
Educated, but not up to a high point, 
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he is at present in that dangerous 
twilight between ignorance and know- 
ledge in which delusions of all kinds 
stalk and the demagogue has most 
power. 

That for this vast fabric of British 
industry and commerce, of which the 
artisan is a part, the little island is 
all too narrow a basis, and that a 
sudden dissolution of the empire, espe- 
cially a severance of India and her 
markets, would bring on a cataclysm 
of ruin, are truths to apprehend which 
some range of vision is required. They 
seem to have been apprehended, how- 
ever, and to have made their impres- 
sion in the great imperial city. In 
the great imperial city Indian agita- 
tion visibly presented itself in the 
persons of two Hindoo and Gladstonite 
candidates. It was at the same time 
appealing for sympathy to anti- British 
feeling in the United States. 

Before the election I asked a score 
of persons well acquainted with the 
agricultural labourer how and on what 
ground he would vote. The answers 
were widely divergent, but all agreed 
in this, that the ground would be 
something irrelevant and irrational. 
A happy prospect for the empire the 
lot of whose fate was to be drawn 
from Hodge’s urn! One of my in 
formants said that nothing was certain 
except that Hodge would not do the 
same thing this time that he had done 
the last. This diagnosis seems in a 
certain sense to have proved true. 
Finding that nothing came of his 
Radical vote, the agricultural labourer 
has tried the other side, become in- 
different and abstained, or perhaps 
slid back under local influence. I 
have heard a good deal said about his 
hatred of the squire and the parson. 
Hatred of the parson surprises me, for 
surely the country clergy have vastly 
improved, and do much more than they 
used to do for the poor. Perhaps some 
of them are rather too seminarist, or 
take too much upon them and affront 
the labourer’s sense of independence. 
Hodge, apparently, is a fearfully un- 
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certain aud variable factor in British 
politics. 

Scotland was a great disappointment 
to Unionists. The leading journals 
were against the Gladstone-Parnell 
scheme, and the sober sense of the 
people seemed a few months ago to be 
tending the same way. The Free 
Church rose to the fly of Disestablish- 
ment thrown out in his usual manner 
by the “Old Hand.” This, I am 
assured, had a good deal to do with 
the astounding catastrophe of Mr. 
Goschen in Edinburgh. But Edin- 
burgh had also been steeped in the 
glamour of the G. O. M. National 
feeling, too, no doubt played a part. 
Mr. Gladstone, since England has been 
going against him, has transferred his 
nativity to Scotland, conferred upon 
her the title of “dear,” and, by an 
historical towr de force of uncommon 
vigour, has pronounced her entirely 
guiltless of the misdeeds of the united 
Parliament towards Ireland. He not 
only deserts and traduces, but re- 
nounces his misbelieving country. 
Scotland accepts the compliment, and 
supports against the Southron one 
whose sires have trod the Caledonian 
heaths of Liverpool and bled with 
Wallace in the West Indian trade. 
But a trustworthy authority tells me 
that the Gladstonism of Scotland is 
largely that of the owvrier, and that 
the Scotch owvrier is now identical in 
spirit with the ouvrier of Manchester or 
Paris. The same authority tells me 
that education is losing the life which 
it drew from religion, that it is falling 
off in consequence, and that low sen- 
sational reading is supplanting Scott 
and Burns. Perhaps it may be added 
that here as elsewhere there is an 
interregnum between the departure 
of religion and the advent of science, 
if science is to be the queen of the 
future, and that this is accompanied 
by a temporary loss of tone. 

In Wales again Disestablishment, 
no doubt, played a great part. But 
the antagonism of a people of Cymry 
and Methodists to a gentry which is 


English and Anglican makes the 
Welsh extremely democratic. There 
is even a certain analogy between the 
political and social situation in Wales 
and that in Ireland. In a fainter 
degree the analogy extends to Celtic 
and Methodist Cornwall, where Glad- 
stonism predominates, and demagogism 
apparently is putting a match to Se- 
cessionist gas for the purposes of its 
own calling. 

This antagonism of Scotland, Ire- 
Jand, and Wales to England is a 
sinister feature of the election and 
one which may portend trouble. The 
Prime Minister is doing his utmost to 
aggravate and envenom it, evidently 
thinking that England by her rejec- 
tion of him has incurred the divine 
wrath, which is to be visited upon her 
by the hands of her more right-minded 
sisters. It is impossible, however, to 
believe that Scotland and Wales can 
be mad enough to desire anything like 
a dissolution of the Union. For a 
general measure of decentralization 
everybody, and most of all the over- 
laden Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, has long been prepared. 

The lrish vote in England proved 
to be a bugbear, much, no doubt, to 
the disappointment of Mr. Gladstone. 
The Irish are migratory and do not 
acquire the residence qualification. 
This is a relief. The Irish Catholic, 
whether in England, in Canada, in the 
United States, or in Australia, is not 
a citizen but a clansman, encamped in 
the midst of an alien society, and 
fighting for the objects of the clan. 
If he anywhere grows strong, the 
British electors, supposing they care 
for their electoral liberties, will find 
that the only way of salvation is to 
combine and vote him down. 

The success with which Mr. Cham- 
berlain held Birmingham for the 
Union was a wonderful proof of per- 
sonal force and resolution. It seems 
to show that his hold on the future 
leadership of the Radical party, if 
that is the part which he chooses, is 
still firm. Much mischief had been 



























done by the mysterious defection of 
Lord Spencer, but a fully equal weight 
was thrown into the better scale by 
the manifesto of Mr. John Bright. 

The Press certainly showed its 
power. It held London and the Metro- 
politan district for the Union, In the 
north, on the other hand, Home Rule 
appears to have a powerful propaga- 
tor in the Editor of the ‘ Newcastle 
Chronicle,’ that most eloquent but ec- 
centric Muezzin who from his literary 
minaret daily calls upon the nation to 
let one of the United Kingdoms go, 
allow a hostile republic to be thus 
carved out of its side, and to plunge 
into a gigantic war with Russia for the 
control of Afghanistan. I have not 
observed what he has said about the 
annexation of Burmah, or how he and 
other supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Separatism with regard to Ireland 
reconcile either the policy or the 
morality of distant annexation with 
those of domestic Disruption. 

On the whole, due allowance being 
made for all the partyism, provincial- 
ism, sectarianism, and extraneous in- 
fluences of other kinds by which the 
great issue was obscured, and con- 
sidering what masses of ignorance and 
inexperience were called upon to take 
part in the decision of a most difficult 
question, the country must be held to 
have gone through the ordeal well. 
The vultures of foreign jealousy and 
hatred which had begun to gather 
together round Old England will for 
this time at least wheel away disap- 
pointed with heavy wing. Suddenly 
betrayed by its foremost man and the 
object of its confiding affection the 
nation has managed to collect itself suf- 
ficiently to face an almost unexampled 
emergency, and for the present to 
avert ruin. Civil courage of a high 
order has been shown by those Unionist 
Liberals in Parliament who took their 
political lives in their hands. Nor 
is it to the most eminent of them, 
such as Mr. Goschen and Sir George 
Trevelyan and Mr, Albert Gray, 
that sympathy and gratitude are 
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most due; but rather to those who 
had no hope of finding another con- 
stituency, and to whom the loss of 
their seat was exclusion from public 
life. Noble efforts have also been 
made, and the severest toil has been 
patriotically undergone by men of 
wealth and rank whom everything 
wooed to ease and social enjoyment. 
May this last! Upon its lasting de- 
pends the redemption of English poli- 
tics from the caucus, the wire-puller, 
and the ward politician. Yet there 
are terrible odds in favour of the 
competitor who is not only without 
scruple and ready to eat any amount 
of dirt, but entirely devoted to his 
trade. The caucus, which remained 
generally Gladstonite, showed formid- 
able strength ; but it has lost most of 
the men who lent it respectability, 
and we may hope that this political 
devil-fish has received a severe wound. 

The battle is over, but the peril is 
not. <A party numbering withits Par- 
nellite allies more than two-fifths of 
the House of Commons has now de- 
sperately committed itself to Home 
Rule, though its ranks probably still 
contain a number of compulsory con- 
formants who curse Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy in their hearts. Ireland has 
been made more ungovernable than 
ever by Mr. Gladstone’s incendiarism, 
which will also have aggravated the 
difficulties of a British Government in 
dealing with the problem by vitiating 
foreign opinion, especially that of the 
United States. The government of 
Ireland, moreover, has for six months 
been a limb of the League. The party 
system of government here as in other 
countries is betraying its fatal weak- 
ness. Disintegration, in the form of 
sectionalism, has set in. The House 
of Commons, instead of being divided 
only into two great parties, is now 
divided into five sections, the Conser- 
vatives, the Gladstonites or Radicals, 
the Hartington Unionists, the Cham- 
berlain Unionists, and the Parnellites, 
not one of which is strong enough by 
itself to sustain a government, 
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It can hardly be said even that the 
Conservatives are a solid body, since 
there is a division between the Con- 
servatives proper and the Tory Demo- 
cratic section under Lord Randolph 
Churchill, which has rebelled against 
the leaders of the Conservatives pro- 
per. A Unionist government, how- 
ever, and a strong and stable one, must 
now be formed, if the nation is to be 
saved from dismemberment or even 
from worse ills. No other hope is 
there of escaping Parliamentary 
anarchy, the domination of a foreign 
conspiracy in British polities, the loss 
of Ireland, the unsettlement of India. 
British commerce and industry are in 
a critical condition, and can ill bear 
political convulsion, But of forming 
a strong and stable government, or 
any government at all, there is but 
one way. A patriotic junction of the 


Liberal Unionists with the Conserva- 
tives is the imperious necessity of the 
hour, and is demanded by the accordant 
voice of all who care for the country 


more than for party, and desire to pre- 
serve the Union. The Conservatives, 
though they are the most numerous 
party and the victory is mainly theirs, 
are not strong enough either in num- 
bers or in leaders to go on long by 
themselves. It is idle to talk of difti- 
culties and objections when there is 
but one mode of escaping public ship- 
wreck. These men have combined to 
deliver the nation from dismember- 
ment; why cannot they combine to 
complete its deliverance and to place 
it out of peril? A scion of the Whig 
house of Devonshire, we are told, can- 
not possibly act with Tories. Can a 
scion of the Whig house of Devon- 
shire allow his country to go to poli- 
tical perdition? England, is the parrot- 
ery, does not love coalitions. Does 
England love a coalition for her de- 
struction, between Mr. Gladstone and 
the agitators whom he described the 
other day as marching through rapine 
to the dismemberment of the nation ? 
The coalition between North and Fox 
was selfish and corrupt, not patriotic. 


The junction of Mr. Gladstone with 
Mr. Parnell for the furtherance of 
their several ends bore, to say the 
least, a closer resemblance to it than 
could be borne by a junction of Lord 
Hartington with Mr. Parnell for the 
rescue of the commonwealth from con- 
fusion. If concurrence in legislation on 
general subjects is not easy for a coali- 
tion government, let there be a truce 
to the superstitious fancy that every 
session of Parliament must of necessity 
be marked by some great legislative 
innovation. Let there be a truce also 
to the fancy, almost equally super- 
stitious, that the executive Govern- 
ment must hold itself responsible 
for every act of the legislature, and 
retire whenever it is out-voted even 
on questions not affecting the adminis- 
tration. An executive Government, 
firm and strong enough to uphold the 
law in Ireland, repel foreign con- 
spiracy, suppress domestic rebellion, 
whether in the form of outrage or 
obstruction, guard the integrity of the 
nation, and secure commerce and in- 
dustry against revolutionary distur- 
bance—this, and this alone, is indis- 
pensable at the present moment. It 
will be a very good incidental result 
if the line between the duties of the 
executive and those of the legislature 
should henceforth be more clearly 
drawn, and the necessity of stability 
in the executive more distinctly re- 
cognised than it is. It seems hardly 
too much to hope that some of those 
who have adhered on personal grounds 
to Mr. Gladstone and continued to 
hold office under him, now that the 
will of the nation has been declared, 
will listen to the call of patriotism and 
support, or at least refrain from em- 
barrassing, any government which may 
be struggling with the enemies of the 
realm, ‘That the Conservatives should 
relapse into sinister relations with the 
Parnellites and tamper with Home 
Rule would be a thousand times im- 
possible with Liberal Unionists in the 
Cabinet. It may be hoped too that 
the Conservatives have received their 
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lesson, that they have renounced for 
ever the fatal heritage of intrigue and 
decisively returned to the path of 
principle and honour, All interests 
in the country which dread disrup- 
tion and confusion would be fain 
in such circumstances to support the 
Queen’s government. Should the 


Radicals attempt its overthrow by 
an alliance with Irish rebellion they 
would, if there is any spirit left in 
the nation, be surely made to rue 
their treason. To support the Queen’s 
government, and to strengthen its 
hands against the enemies of the 
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realm, is the plain duty of the hour. 
Let a Liberal member of the House of 
Commons reserve to himself as large a 
measure of legislative independence as 
he thinks fit, but let him support the 
national executive. By faction, and 
by faction alone, the nation has been 
laid at the feet of a despicable foreign 
conspiracy and brought to the very 
verge of dismemberment. If this warn- 
ing will not awaken Englishmen to a 
sense of their duty as citizens, what 
warning will ? 


GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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LA FONTAINE’S FABLES. 


Tue interesting, if somewhat childish, 
game in which several of our leading 
statesmen, men of letters, warriors, 
and schoolmasters recently took part 
under the auspices of a London jour- 
nal revealed, at any rate, one thing, 
that our knowledge of the literature 
of other modern nations is extremely 
feeble and fragmentary. One con- 
spicuous absentee from the great ma- 
jority of these lists—I do not indeed 
recollect having seen his name at all 
—was La Fontaine. He is, in fact, 
a notable instance of how entirely in 
our estimate of a foreign writer we 
are wont to leave out of consideration 
the verdict of his own countrymen. 
Our fathers and mothers, perhaps 
more especially our mothers, had a 
considerable regard for La Fontaine ; 
they read him and knew him by heart ; 
and even we of this generation were 
probably at some period of our exist- 
ence familiar with “‘ La cigale ayant 
chanté tout l'été,” and “ Maitre cor- 
beau, sur un arbre perché,” though, 
so far as my own experience and re- 
collection serve, we never got much 
further than this threshold of La 
Fontaine’s great building. But when 
we pass over to La Fontaine’s own 
land we find a very different state of 
things. We find him occupying a 
position in the very forefront of 
French writers, among the first in 
the estimation of literary critics, al- 
most if not actually the first in the 
affections of the reading public. In- 
deed, supposing our neighbours were 
ever to do anything so unlikely as to 
follow our example of drawing up lists 
of great writers, for the purpose of 
determining by a plebiscite an order 
of literary merit, and supposing every- 
body voted according to his convictions 
—another very unlikely contingency 
—I believe La Fontaine would come 
out at the top—even before M. Zola. 


For he has always been popular in 
France with all classes alike, with 
men and women and children, with 
gay men of the world and grave 
preachers, with classicists and ro- 
mancists, with everybody in short but 
Rousseau and Lamartine, and Lamar- 
tine’s faithful disciple, Victor de 
Laprade. 

It was not till La Fontaine had 
reached his forty-eighth year that he 
published his first instalment of fables, 
consisting of the first six books, 
Hitherto he had only shown the fine 
quality of his literary genius. In the 
‘Contes’, published three years before, 
he had appeared as the successor of 
the medieval writers of fabliaux and 
prose romances, and of their descend- 
ants, the joyous children of the early 
Renaissance, Rabelais and Marot, Des- 
periers and Marguerite of Navarre ; 
in his miscellaneous pieces he had 
taken up the note which Voiture had 
first sounded in French literature, 
that note of delicate wit and graceful 
persiflage which was destined to take 
the place of the old esprit gaulois ; but 
as yet he had done nothing to show 
that he was engaged in the same work 
as his great contemporaries, as Moliére 
and Racine, La Rochefoucauld and La 
Bruyére, that he, like them, had found 
that “for man the most interesting 
study is man,” that he, like them, was 
preparing to hold a mirror up to his 
age, through which all succeeding 
generations might look. 

It was not then till the mature 
age of forty-seven, the age at which 
Milton thirteen years before had begun 
to write ‘Paradise Lost,’ that La 
Fontaine found where his true strength 
lay ; and the marked superiority of 
his later fables shows that even yet he 
was working with somewhat of a 
prentice hand. It was not till ten 
years later that his genius shone out 
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in its full brightness, that the world 
learnt the full capabilities of that 
apparently simple thing, the Fable. 

Two of the distinguishing qualities 
of Lessing as a thinker and a critic 
are tolerance and good sense; but 
whenever French writers are the 
objects of his criticism these qualities 
seem suddenly to desert him. It is 
therefore not surprising to find him 
quarrelling with La Fontaine for the 
form which he gives to the Fable, and 
asserting that the only legitimate 
form is that of Aisop. This theory 
is about on a par with that which 
Lessing himself was the first to tear 
into tatters, the theory that because 
the Greek dramatists had adopted a 
particular form for their dramas that 
form was to be stereotyped for all 
ages; or with the charge against 
Béranger that he introduced too ele- 
vated a tone into the chanson; or 
with any other academical intolerance. 
When a poet chooses to write in a 
certain fixed form, as that of a rondel 
or a sestine or a sonnet, he is doing 
a poetical exercise, and must conform 
to certain metrical rules; but for a 
fable there is no more an established 
form than there is for a drama or an 
epic poem ; and to insist that a poet 
shall be confined by arbitrary and 
unnecessary rules leads directly to 
academic art, which is no art at all. 
“Genius,” finely says Coleridge, “is 
the power of acting creatively under 
laws of its own imagination ;” and 
genius most undoubtedly La Fontaine 
possessed. 

It is true that La Fontaine, in his 
delightful and characteristic preface, 
with a modesty half real and half 
assumed, professes to have merely 
versified Atsop, apologising for not 
being able to bring to the task the 
elegance and extreme brevity of 
Phedrus—ce sont qualités au-dessus de 
ma portée—and says that, to make up 
for this deficiency, he has ventured to 
introduce more gaiety, an innovation 
which he was emboldened to make by 
a precept of Quintilian; but in spite 
of this, whether La Fontaine himself 
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was conscious of it or not, we cannot 
help feeling that he wrote fables, not 
because he had any wish to vie with 
Babrius and Phedrus, in versifying 
&sop for France as they had done for 
Greece and Rome, but because he had 
something to say to the world, and 
found that the fable was the means of 
saying it best suited to his genius. It 
is not every man that hits at once 
upon his true vocation ; many a man, 
conscious of a stream of activity within 
him, tries channel after channel before 
he can find an outlet, happy indeed if 
at last he find one. So La Fontaine 
had experimented in every sort of 
literature, in drama and vers de société, 
in licentious tales and mythological 
idylls, before he discovered that the 
fable was the instrument he sought. 
La Fontaine has been as fortunate 
in his biographer as in hiscritics. The 
history of his life by Walckenair gives 
us a complete picture of the man, and 
in this picture we can, I think, find a 
reason for the fable being the kind 
of composition best suited to him. 
Strangely enough in the main features 
of his character he is the exact coun- 
terpart of the Russian fabulist Krilof. 
Indeed, so alike are the two men that 
one could almost fancy that the spirit 
of La Fontaine had again taken up 
its abode on earth under the outward 
form of Krilof. Both men were ab- 
solutely incapable of attending, not 
only to their own interests, but to 
their own persons ; they wore their old 
clothes till their friends surreptitiously 
substituted new ones; the strangest 
stories are told of their absence of 
mind ; the rooms in which Krilof lived 
were a chaos of dirt and disorder, and 
had La Fontaine not always lived 
with his friends, his no doubt would 
have been in the same condition. Yet 
these men, who in practical. matters 
were so childishly imbecile, who in 
everything connected with themselves 
might have had no eyes for all the use 
they made of them, were in what con- 
cerned their neighbours gifted with 
the keenest vision. This vision, how- 
ever, proceeded not so much from the 
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outward eye, as from the “ inward eye 
of solitude,” the imagination. To the 
external appearances of men, to the 
peculiarity of this man’s nose, or that 
man’s forehead, which had so much 
charm for Balzac or Dickens, they 
gave no heed ; it was the heart of man, 
the working of his moral machinery, 
that they delighted to study, and saw 
into with such an unerring glance. 

Another point of resemblance be- 
tween La Fontaine and Krilof was their 
constitutional indolence—not as re- 
gards their art, for they both worked 
up their fables to the highest point 
of perfection, but in everything which 
required physical exertion, or indeed 
any exercise of the will. Krilof used 
to lie in bed till noon, and pass the 
rest of the day in dressing-gown and 
slippers. La Fontaine says, in the 
epitaph which he wrote for himself, 
‘As for his time, he well knew how 
to dispose of it ; he divided it 
into two parts, of which one he 
spent in sleeping, and the other in 
doing nothing.” His thoughts seemed 
to be his master, rather than his ser- 
vant ; he often became so absorbed in 
the subject of his contemplation that 
a cannon fired at his ear would hardly 
have roused him ; he once arrived an 
hour late for a dinner-party because 
he had stopped on the way to watch 
an ant’s funeral. Indeed the looseness, 
not to use a harsher term, of his 
morality seems to have been due 
to infirmity of will, rather than to 
badness of heart; for, though to 
his extreme old age he led the selfish 
life of a man of pleasure, he never 
became an egotist, and when almost 
on his death-bed he made profession 
of repentance, his sincerity was never 
doubted. 

It is partly owing to this constitu- 
tional indolence that the literary 
medium which he finally adopted was 
so especially suited to him, As Less- 
ing has shrewdly observed, the chief 
advantage of the beast-story—four- 
fifths of La Fontaine’s fables are 
beast-stories—is that the characters 
are known beforehand. Introduce 
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Nero and Britannicus, says Lessing, 
as personages in your drama, and only 
a few readers will have a previous 
knowledge of their characters; but 
bring in a wolf and a lamb, and the 
youngest child at once knows that the 
wolf is cruel and the lamb is meek. 
For a drama creation of character 
is absolutely necessary, and for this 
La Fontaine had no vocation ; partly 
because, like Wordsworth, he might 
have said that “while other poets 
have laboured to exhibit that which 
distinguishes one man from another, 
especially the dramatic poets, I have 
made it my concern to exhibit that 
which is common to all men”; and 
partly because this difficult feat of the 
imagination requires the very thing in 
which La Fontaine was so remarkably 
deficient, a long-continued tension of 
the will. But in beasts he had 
characters to his hand, and so with 
their aid he was enabled to construct 
what he truly calls “Une ample 
comédie 4 cent actes divers.” The 
methods employed respectively by 
Moliére, Balzac, and La Fontaine, the 
drama, the novel and the fable, differ 
widely from one another, but the work 
of each of them alike is, in Baizac’s 
phrase, a “ comédie de la vie humaine.” 
But, however much La Fontaine’s 
laziness may have prompted him to 
write fables, he could not have written 
them successfully without his simpli- 
city. In a_ beast-drama, to attain 
anything like success, the beasts must 
talk like beasts and not like men, and 
to do this they must be perfectly 
simple ; the slightest affectation 
spoils the illusion. But simplicity is 
above all qualities the one which the 
poet cannot give to his characters, 
unless he possess it himself. Mock 
simplicity, or simplesse, as the French 
call it, is detected at once. It was 


real simplicity, the simplicity of a 
man who thinks nothing in nature too 
mean or too lowly for his contempla- 
tion, who can take example from the 
industry of an ant, or warning from 
the ambition of a fly, that La Fon- 
taine possessed in an eminent degree. 
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That this simplicity is a necessary 
requisite for a fable-writer seems to 
be shown by the example not only of 
La Fontaine and Krilof, but of Gellert, 
the most successful of German fable- 
writers, and the most simple-minded of 
men. 

Further, La Fontaine could never 
have thrown the illusion he does over 
his animal world, had he not been 
possessed with a genuine love for 
animals. It is this, as well as his 
high poetical endowment, that gives 
him so decidedly the first place among 
fabulists. In the beast-fables of other 
writers the moral is too ostensibly the 
motive for the story; it is evident 
that the animals are only introduced 
for the sake of the lesson they convey. 
This is the case with Krilof; his 
morality is perhaps higher than La 
Fontaine’s, his humour is possibly 
more subtle, but in his beasts as 
beasts it is impossible to take any 
interest. But La Fontaine not only 
takes a genuine pleasure in telling the 
story for the story’s sake, but he has 
a real love for the animals whose 
doings he relates. 

Nowadays there is happily nothing 
singular in such an attitude towards 
the animal world, but in the seven- 
teenth century, especially in France, 
it was certainly singular. La Fon- 
taine’s first instalment of fables was 
published in 1668-69; in 1672 
Moliére’s ‘Les Femmes Savantes’ 
appeared on the stage, a play which 
shows us how thoroughly French 
society was at this time impregnated 
with Cartesianism. Now one of the 
doctrines of Descartes was that a 
beast was a mere machine, in no way 
differing from a watch, or any other 
mechanical construction that has been 
wound up and set going. Malebranche, 
whose ‘Recherche de la Vérité’ was 
published in 1674, though the mildest 
and most tender-hearted of men, used 
frequently to beat his dog, alleging 
that it did not feel, and that its howls 
were only currents of air driven 
througha vibrating channel. The Car- 
tesian theory, indeed, is nowhere better 
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stated than by La Fontaine himself, 
in the first fable of his tenth book, a 
fable which should be read not only 
for the exposition it contains of the 
question in dispute, but as a proof of 
the utter absurdity of the view which 
represents La Fontaine as a sort of 
inspired idiot. 

But La Fontaine in his advocacy of 
his clients does not confine himself to 
abstract discussion; he adduces 
several examples of reasoning in 
animals, the partridge that pretends 
to be lame in order to draw the dogs 
away from her young ones, the build- 
ing association of the beavers, and the 
strategical skill of the foxes in 
Poland; and then he has a story of 
how two rats managed to carry off an 
egg, and in another fable (xi. 9), which 
should be read in connection with this 
subject, he tells us of how an owl 
kept live mice in its larder by feeding 
them on corn, and biting off their feet 
so that they could not run away ; and 
he asks indignantly (in a _ foot- 
note he vouches for the truth of the 
story) “And then to think a Carte- 
sian can persist in treating this owl 
as a watch and a machine!” 

It is this love for animals and close 
observation of their habits which 
enables him to describe their outward 
appearance with such graphic pictur- 
esqueness, a habit, by the way, which 
Lessing is pleased to consider as quite 
out of keeping with the fable. Now 
with other fabulists a fox is a fox, and 
a wolf a wolf, but in La Fontaine it is 
** Le héron au long bec emmanché d’un 
long cou,” and “ Damoiselle Belette au 
corps long et fluet ;” a cat is— 


**Un second Rodilard, l’Alexandre des chats, 
L’ Attila, le tyran des rats ;” 


and the swallow is described as “cur- 
veting, skimming the air and the 
water, on the look-out for its prey, 
snapping up flies in the air.” 

Every one then who has a genuine 
love for animals may read La Fon- 
taine’s fables with profit and pleasure, 
without bothering himself about the 
underlying moral. But he who reads 
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them in this way will miss their real 
value. “The Fable,” says the poet him- 
self in his preface, “ is composed of two 
parts, of which one may be called the 
body, the other the soul. The body is 
the story, the soul is the morality.” 
Interesting though his animals are in 
themselves, the human beings for 
which they stand are far more inte- 
resting. 

How true and vivid a picture La 
Fontaine’s fables are of the age of 
Louis XIV. is most ably shown by 
M. Taine in his ‘La Fontaine et ses 
Fables,’ a book which, with St. Mare 
Girardin’s ‘La Fontaine et les Fabu- 
listes,’ is an invaluable guide to a 
study of the subject. The principal 
figure of the fables, as of the age, 
is the monarch, who appears some- 
times as a lion, sometimes as 
an eagle, sometimes as Jupiter. 
It is, of course, kings in general, 
rather than Louis XIV. in particular, 
that are represented, but M. Taine 
truly says that La Fontaine could 
hardly help studying the character 
from the model he had before him. 
And of this model he took a most 
accurate gauge. Monarchy, as Louis 
XIV. understood it and practised it, 
is drawn to the life. 

In ‘The Animals Ill with the 
Plague’ (vii. 1), one of the very finest 
of the fables, when the lion confesses 
with regal condescension and frankness 
that from pure gluttony he had eaten 
hundreds of innocent sheep, and oc- 
casionally a shepherd, what a true 
expression of the age is the Fox’s 


reply! “Sire,” said the Fox, “you 
are too good-natured a monarch! 


your scruples are too delicate. What! 
to eat sheep, vulgar silly people, a 
crime? No, no. You do them, sir, 
in eating them, great honour.” The 
whole of the fine fable ‘The Lioness’ 
Funeral’ (viii. 14.) is a biting satire 
on royalty. All the animals are 


assembled at the funeral of their late 
(Queen ; amid the crowd of weeping cour- 
tiers the stag alone stands unmoved 
with dry eyes, for her late Majesty 
had strangled his wife and daughter. 
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A courtier hastens to inform the 
king, with courtier-like exaggeration, 
that he had seen the stag laugh. 
Terrible is the monarch’s wrath. 
** Miserable dweller in the woods, you 
laugh, you do not join in these voices 
of lamentation. We will not touch 
your profane limbs with our sacred 
claws. Wolves! avenge your Queen 
and sacrifice this traitor to her august 
shade.” Fortunately the stag has a 
happy inspiration. He relates how 
the Queen-Lion had appeared to him 
in a dream and told him not to weep. 
“Miracle, Apotheosis,” ery the cour- 
tiers, and the stag is rewarded instead 
of punished. La Fontaine adds the 
moral, “ Amuse kings with dreams; 
flatter them; tell them agreeable 
falsehoods, and, however great be the 
indignation which fills their breast, 
they will swallow the bait, and you 
will be their friend.” It is hardly 
surprising that a poet who could talk 
about kings in this ribald fashion 
should have been the one man of 
letters in France at this time to 
whom the patronage of the French 
Augustus was not extended. 

With equal fidelity the other figures 
of the age are represented. The fox 
is the courtier, intelligent and supple, 
brave, when it is necessary, but pre- 
ferring skill to force, chicane to honest 
dealing. The leopard with his spotted 
coat is the Grand Seigneur. ‘ How 
many great lords are there, whose sole 
merit lies like the leopard’s, in their 
coats?” The bear is the country squire, 
the hobereau, rich but ill-educated and 
ill-mannered ; blunt and honest but 
stupid and morose, like Sganarelle in 
‘ L’Ecoledes Maris,’ The cat is Tartuffe, 
the religious hypocrite; “a devout 
hermit, a cat with an air of meekness, 
a saintly cat, sleek and large, and fat.” 
The owl is the lettered recluse, ugly 
and disagreeable, blind to what is 
going on around him, having eyes only 
for his books. The wolf is the outcast 
of society, the bohemian whose hand 
is against every man, but who is more 
often duped than successful in his 
schemes, and who if he had a chance 




















given him might perhaps reform, only 
no one gives him the chance. We 
cannot help pitying the poor lean 
wanderer, for he has some good 
qualities, notably his love of independ- 
ence, as in the fable of ‘The Wolf 
and the Dog,’ (i. 5.) where the dog 
represents, as he often does in La 
Fontaine, the dependent with a snug 
place about court, who cannot call 
his conscience his own, But for 
further insight into the numerous 
figures with which La Fontaine's 
canvas is crowded I must refer the 
reader to M. Taine. As he truly says, 
the fables have all the amplitude of 
the ‘ Iliad.’ 

In one respect, indeed, they are a 
far completer picture of the age, for 
they deal with all classes of society. 
Homer was purely a court poet. 
Singing as he did in the palaces of the 
great, it was naturally of the deeds of 
their ancestors that he sang. Neither 
in the ‘ Iliad’ nor the ‘ Odyssey’ do we 
hear much of the people. If we would 
have a complete picture of the age we 
must turn also to the pages of Hesiod, 
and contrast with the glowing colours 
which enliven Homer's canvas the 
sombre tints of the ‘Works and 
Days.’ There is the same contrast 
between the France of the Romances 
of chivalry and the France of the 
‘Roman du Renart,’ between the 
England of Chaucer and the England 
of Langland. 

La Fontaine is a more faithful social 
historian ; he has an eye for the people 
as well as for the nobles, for the wood- 
man as well as for the courtier. And 
during the ten years that intervened 
between the publication of La Fon- 
taine’s first and second instalments of 
fables the contrast between the two 
extremes of society must have been 
as marked as in the days of Homer ; 
on the one side a king, reckless of 
expense and blood, merrily carrying 
on war as if it were a tourney ; on the 
other a peasantry ground down by 
taxes, for the sake not of their 


country’s welfare but of one man’s 
It was in 1672 that the ini- 


glory. 
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quitous war with Holland was de- 
clared, and in 1675 disturbances broke 
out at Bordeaux and in Brittany, in 
the latter province chiefly on account 
of the re-imposition of the taxes on 
stamped paper and pewter vessels. 
With the aid of five thousand soldiers 
the disturbances were soon put down, 
but the means adopted were strin- 
gent. Madame de Sévigné says: “ At 
Rennes the soldiers have turned out 
of their homes a whole street-full of 
people, and forbidden anybody to give 
them shelter on pain of death, so that 
pregnant women, old men, and chil- 
dren may be seen wandering‘about and 
weeping at the gates of the town, not 
knowing where to go, without food or 
bed. Yesterday they broke on the 
wheel a fiddler who had been leader 
in the pillage of the stamped paper ; 
after this he was drawn and quartered, 
and his four quarters exposed at the 
four corners of the town.” It was in 
the same year, 1675, that Locke went 
to reside in the south of France, and 
his journal is full of references to the 
miserable condition of the peasantry. 

But even before the war with Hol- 
land had added so enormously to the 
taxes their condition was anything 
but enviable, In one of his earliest 
fables (i. 16) La Fontaine draws the 
following picture of a poor wood- 
cutter: “ What pleasure has he had 
since he entered the world? Is there 
one poorer than he in the whole round 
earth? Sometimes without bread, al- 
ways without rest, his wife, his chil- 
dren, soldiers, taxes, creditors, and 
forced labour make him a complete 
picture of misery.” 

But La Fontaine’s fables are some- 
thing more than a picture of con- 
temporary society. They are truly 
“a criticism of life.” The lion stands 
not only for the absolute monarch, but 
for every one who exists only for him- 
self. The fox is not only the bowing 
courtier, but the trickster in every 
walk of life; the ape is the flatterer 
and charlatan, the hare is the brag- 
gart, the fly represents fatuity, the 
ant industry, the sheep simplicity, the 
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pigeon friendship. If we compare the 
general morality with that of A®sop’s 
fables or that of the medizval beast- 
epic ‘ Reynard the Fox,’ we naturally 
see a decided advance. The morality 
of sop is that of the mere worldly 
wisdom which we associate with the 
sages of Greece, and which is repre- 
sented by such maxims as “ Practice 
is better than precept” ; ‘‘ Despise no 
man”; ‘Persuasion is better than 
force.” The sum of this morality 
consists, in short, in the two favourite 
Greek virtues, Prudence and Modera- 
tion. Similarly the morality of ‘ Rey- 
nard the Fox’ is the morality of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The hero of the piece, who is not 
only the most prominent character 
but also the one on whose behalf our 
chief sympathies are meant to be 
enlisted, is the clever, brave, unscru- 
pulous, cruel, cynical, superstitious, 
ever - plotting and ever - triumphant 
Reynard, 

The morality of La Fontaine’s fables 
is far higher. The fox has been shorn 
of his splendour, he is no longer the 
hero, no longer the bold vassal who 
dupes his feudal lord and whose 
courage and ready wit challenge our 
nudmiration, but the cringing courtier 
whose lies and flattery excite our 
contempt. Brutal force and crafty 
cunning have ceased to be regarded 
as cardinal virtues. But this change 
in the moral standard is due to the 
age and not to the individual poet. 
La Fontaine’s own attitude as a mo- 
ralist is on the whole that of one who 
finds more folly in the world to laugh 
at than virtue to admire ; of one who 
aids the cause of goodness by destroy- 
ing what is corrupt rather than by 
fostering what is sound. The remark- 
able fable of ‘The Companions of 
Ulysses’ (xii. 1) shows that he had 
no more exalted an opinion of man 
than the other great moralists of the 
age, than Pascal or Moliére or Roche- 
foucauld or La Bruyére. La Fontaine 
is, in short, a humorist. The chief 
feature which has been most generally 
noticed in his humour is its extreme 
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good-nature, though Lamartine, in his 
well-known preface to the ‘ Medita- 
tions,’ accuses him of exhibiting in his 
fables every symptom of a hard and 
unfeeling heart. With the general 
verdict in this case I fully agree, but 
it may be pointed out that La Fon- 
taine, for all his good-nature, had 
none the less a considerable fund of 
gentle malice. His arrows are never 
dipped in venom, but he sends them 
home with the precision of a practised 
marksman. One has only to turn to 
those fables on kings and courtiers, 
from which I have already quoted, to 
be assured of this. He is often fond 
of indulging in a quiet side-blow, when 
it is the least expected, as in the fable 
of ‘The Man and the Snake,’ (x. 2.) 
where after saying, “ At these words 
the perverse animal,’ he slyly adds, 
“it is the serpent I mean, and not the 
man—a mistake might easily have 
been made.” 

But La Fontaine is something more 
than a humorist. He is not content 
with showing the ugliness of vice; he 
can also depict the beauty of virtue, 
and when he does so, his gentle pipings 
are as clear and go as straight to the 
heart as the loudest clarion blast of 
the loftiest enthusiast ; ay, and some- 
times his note is as strong and brave 
as any of theirs. His scheme of posi- 
tive morality is as simple as it is 
comprehensive, and may be said to 
consist of four maxims—Love your 
friends, Help your neighbours, Work 
hard, Trust in God. 

Of friendship no one has written 
with greater truth or feeling. The 
fables of which the subject is friend- 
ship are among his masterpieces, and 
there is no wonder that the man who 
could write of friendship as he does 
was himself tenderly loved by his 
friends. 

But it is not only our friends that 
he bids us love, he would have us love 
all men. Friendship leads to charity, 


and so we have the fables of ‘ The Lion 
and the Rat’ (ii. 11) and ‘The Dove 
and the Ant’ (ii. 12), in which the 
Lion and the Dove respectively play 




















the part of the good Samaritan. It 
should be noticed, however, that while 
the good Samaritan has no visible re- 
ward for helping his neighbour, the 
lion and the dove are paid back in 
their owncoin. Help your neighbour, 
however humble, says “La Fontaine, 
and some day perhaps he will help 
you. Help your neighbour, says Christ, 
for it is God’s law—a precept to which 
La Fontaine comes nearest in the fable 
of ‘The Ass and the Dog’ (viii. 17), 
where he says, “‘we must help each 
* other ; it is the law of nature.” 

It is chiefly in the seventh book 
(Fables vi. xii., xiv., xvii.) that La 
Fontaine impresses upon us the duties 
of trust in God, but he recurs to it in 
the fable of ‘The Acorn and the 
Pumpkin’ (ix. 4), the first words of 
which are “ Dieu fait bien ce qu’il fait,” 
and in that of ‘The Lioness and the 
She-bear’ (x. 13). Sometimes, indeed, 
it is under the guise of the heathen 
goddess Fortune that Providence is 
vindicated, as in the charming fable of 
‘ Fortune and the Child’ (v. 11), and 
in that of ‘The Ingratitude of Men 
towards Fortune ’ (vii. 14). 

But Providence, also teaches La 
Fontaine, only helps those who help 
themselves. “ Aide toi, le ciel t’aidera ” 
is the moral of ‘The Waggoner who 
had stuck in the Mud’ (vi. 18). The 
dignity of labour is proclaimed in ‘The 
two Adventurers and the Talisman’ 
(xv. 14), in‘ The Merchant, the Gen- 
tleman, the Shepherd, and the King’s 
Son’ (x. 16), and in the well-known 
fable of ‘The Labourer and his Chil- 
dren ’ (v. 9). 

Though the chief subject of La 
Fontaine’s poetry is Man, the other 
half of poetry’s domain, Nature, is by 
no means neglected by him, as it is by 
all the other French writers of the 
seventeenth century. His feeling to- 
wards Nature is that of one who 
delights in trees and flowers, in cool 
streams and pure air, without caring 
to moralise about them ; a feeling which 
he expresses not so much by direct 
allusions to Nature as by the general 
perfume of the country which pervades 
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his poetry. His theatre, like Shake- 
speare’s, is open to the sky, and has 
nature for its background. Part of 
his delight in nature arose from the 
classical memories which it suggested 
to him. As he wandered amid the 
smiling and peaceful scenery round 
Chateau Thierry, or looked upon one 
of the bright vistas of river and forest 
with which the outskirts of Paris 
abound, he remembered the passages 
of his favourite poets that had been 
inspired by similar scenes, and then 
with his imagination kindled partly 
by the landscape before him, partly by 
the verses that were ringing in his 
ears, he would break into passages 
such as this: “ Places that I have ever 
loved, shall I never, far from the noisy 
world, enjoy the shade and fresh air ! 
Oh, who will bid me rest in your dark 
retreat!” (xii. 20.) 

The passage just quoted has not the 
slightest connection with the story of 
the fable in which it appears, but it is 
one of La Fontaine’s most charming 
characteristics, that he is perpetually 
intruding his own personality. Judged, 
indeed, by the strict rules of art the 
dramatist and the narrative poet alike 
—and La Fontaine is both—should 
always keep himself in the back- 
ground, But just as La Fontaine was 
a man of pleasure without being an 
egotist, so does his poetry abound with 
personal allusions without there being 
a single allusion that we would wish 
absent. The secret is, first that he is 
always natural, that he is never a 
poseur, like Chateaubriand or Byron ; 
and secondly that he never makes any 
direct or importunate demands upon 
our sympathies ; and therefore just as 
in society he was popular wherever he 
went, so in his poetry his presence is 
always acceptable. We listen gladly 
to his gentle babblings as we do to 
those of a little child, or to those of 
our own Herrick as he tells us about 
his cocks and hens. 

The only trait in La Fontaine’s 
character that is out of harmony with 
his perfect bonhomie is his dislike of 
children. “Un fripon d’enfant (cet 
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ige est sans piti¢)” is his expression 
in the fable of ‘The Two Pigeons ;’ 
and elsewhere he says, “ You, whoever 
you are, who are father of a family— 
and I have never envied you that 
honour.” But in ‘Philemon and 
Baucis’ (xii. 28), he for once speaks 
in a different key. After relating the 
change of the aged couple into trees, 
and the popular belief that if a married 
couple sat but for an instant under 
their shade they would love one another 
till the end of their days, he touch- 
ingly adds, 

**Ah! si—mais autre part j'ai porté mes 

présents.” 

It remains to say a few words on 
what is almost beyond the province of 
a foreigner, La Fontaine’s style. In 
the first place we must at once dismiss 
the idea which is about on a par with 
the “inspired idiot” theory, that La 
Fontaine, because he disliked active 
exertion, wrote off his verses without 
any trouble stans pede in uno. It is 
true that his style has the appearance 
of perfect artlessness, but it is the 
artlessness of perfect art. The same 
mistake has been made about Herrick, 
but it is another point of resemblance 
between the two poets; indolent, 
pleasure-loving men though they were 
they took infinite pains in polishing 
their verses. In La Fontaine’s case 
we have only to compare the first 
sketch, found by Walckenaér, of the 
fable of ‘The Fox, the Flies, and the 
Hedgehog’ with the form which it 
finally took, to see how he returned 
upon his work and how enormously he 
improved it by revision. 

The secret of the charm of his style 
and of his universal popularity is its 
happy blending of the old French 
spirit with the classical spirit. “C'est 
la fleur de l’esprit gaulois avec un perfum 
d’antiquité,” says Geruzez. Although 
the rich stores of the earlier French 
literature were not open to him, he 
was saturated with the literature of 
the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; his favourite French authors 
were Rabelais and Marot, Thus 
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his fables abound 
and expressions, 
wonderful power 


with quaint words 
which from their 
of calling up a 
picture before us are invaluable as 
political currency. [ have already 
mentioned the skill with which ina 
few words he hits off the portraits of 
his animals, portraits as finished and 
life-like as those of Balzac, with their 
pages of description. But whatever 
the subject, La Fontaine’s painting is 
always equally vivid. Take a single 
instance, the magnificent description of 
the peasant from the Danube :—‘“‘ His 
chin grew a thick beard; his hairy 
person was like a bear, an unlicked 
bear; his eyes were hidden under 
shaggy eyebrows, his vision was 
crooked, his nose misshapen, his lips 
thick ; he wore a cap of goat’s hair 
and a belt of seaweed” (xi. 7). As 
Madame Sévigné says of another of 
the fables, C’est peint. 

But had La Fontaine been merely 
the successor of Marot and Rabelais, 
he would never have attained this 
power, and far less would his style 
have come down to us as a model 
of perfection and grace. If we com- 
pare his fable of ‘The Woodcutter 
and Mercury’ with the original story 
in Rabelais (the comparison between 
the two is admirably worked out 
by M. Taine), we see at once the 
difference between the crude exag- 
geration of the still medieval prose- 
writer and the harmonious finish 
of the modern poet. It is the differ- 
ence between a Filippo Lippi and a 
Raphael. In classical literature, in- 
deed, Rabelais was far more deeply 
read than La Fontaine, but he never 
caught the classical spirit. La Fon- 
taine on the other hand was beyond 
any of his contemporaries, excepting 
perhaps Fénelon, a child of Greece, 
a nursling of Parnassus ; and thus he 
was enabled to instil into his art 
that exquisite perfume of Greek 
beauty and Greek moderation which 
is so conspicuously absent in Rabelais’s 
grosser handiwork. It was, how- 


ever, only by degrees that La Fon- 
taine was led to a study of the true 
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models of style. At first he took 
Voiture for his master: “I once took 
a certain author for my master. He 
nearly spoilt me. But luckily, thanks 
to the gods, Horace opened my eyes.” 

Another of his favourite authors 
was Terence, perhaps the best example 
among the Latins of a perfectly pure 
and natural style. But he was not 
content to imbibe the Greek spirit 
through Latin channels, however 
clearly it might flow in them; he 
drank it from the fountain-head, from 
the divine Plato himself: “ Among 
the wise men and sages of our century 
shall I find one who comes near 
Plato?”” And so thoroughly did the 
draught penetrate his veins, that of 
him, as of Plato, it might be said that 
his words seem to have grown in their 
places. Thus he was enabled to write 
lines like the following :— 
** Conti me pariit lors mille fois plus légtre 

Que he dansent aux bois la nymphe et la 

pergere ; 
L’herbe l’aurait portée ; une fleur n’aurait 
as 

Reeu l’empreinte de ses pas ; 

Elle semblait raser les airs & Ja maniére 

Que les dieux marchent dans Homére” ;? 
and to say of a woman’s cheek 
growing pale with sorrow :— 

‘* Bientot le lis l’emporta sur la rose ;” 

But the grace of La Fontaine’s 

style is too well known to need fur- 


ther illustration. I will rather 
give an instance or two of what 
perhaps may have escaped some 


readers, his power of writing in what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold calls the grand 
style of poetry. What can be grander, 
for instance, than this description of 
an oak, from ‘The Oak and the Reed’ 
(i. 22).2 : 


** Celui de qui la téte était au ciel voisine, 
Et dont les pieds touchaient 4 l’empire des 
morts.” 


1 Conti seemed to me then a thousand 
times lighter than the nymphs and _ shep- 
herdesses when they dance in the woods; a 
blade of grass would have borne her ; a flower 
would not have felt the imprint of her steps ; 
she seemed to skim the air, after the manner 
of the gods in Homer.” 

* This fable is said to bave been the poet's 
favourite. 





Or this phrase, from the noble fable of 
‘The Shepherd and the King’ (x. 10) : 
“Let us come out of this rich palace 
as one would come out of a dream.” 
Or the close of ‘The Mocker and the 
Fish’ (viii.8) : 

“ Un monstre assez vieux pour lui dire 

Tous les noms des chercheurs de mondes 

inconnus 

Qui n’en étaient pas revenus ; 

Et que depuis cent ans sous l’abime avaient 

vus 

Les anciens du vaste empire.” 3 
Or the whole of the splendid fable of 
‘The Peasant of the Danube’ (xi. 8). 

But when we have said that La 
Fontaine’s style is a happy blending 
of the sensuousness of the Gaul with 
the grace and ‘harmony of the Greek, 
we have not said nearly all. Another 
great secret of its infinite charm is 
its unceasing variety. Like a butter- 
fly flitting from flower to flower (the 
comparison is La Fontaine’s own), it 
passes from grave to gay, from the 
most concise brevity to the most deli- 
cious redundance, from the most exqui- 
site metaphor to the most homely 
directness. Asan instance of brevity, 
take the opening of ‘ The Old Man and 
the Three Young Men’ (xi. 8): “ An 
octogenarian was planting trees. 
Build perhaps, but to think of plant- 
ing at that age, exclaimed three 
youngsters of the neighbourhood, surely 
he must be out of his mind! ” 

But analyse the style of La Fon- 
taine as we will, there will always 
remain something which it is impossi- 
ble to seize. As the butterfly of Par- 
nassus, to which he compares himself, 
he is gone like a bright vision, before 
the dull eye of criticism can distin- 
guishanything but the movement of his 
wings. He is a master not only of style, 
but of versification. On this delicate 
question I do not pretend to an 
opinion. If it is impossible to judge 
correctly of the style of a writer with 


3 «*A monster old enough to tell him all 
the names of the explorers of unknown conti- 
nents who had left their bones there, and who 
for centuries beneath the abyss had been seen 
by the ancient inhabitants of the vast empire 
of the sea.” 
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whose language one is imperfectly 
acquainted, it is still more impossible 
to judge of his rhythm. Let us listen 
however to what M. Théodore de Ban- 
ville, the veteran versifier, has to say 
on the subject. After noticing the 
theory that La Fontaine produced his 
fables as a field produces corn-cockles 
and daisies, he goes on to say :— 

‘It is not on this point alas! that you can 
deceive a versifier by profession, who can ap- 
preciate the formidable efforts required for the 
creation of the vevs libre, in which the ordinary 
reader sees nothing but a succession of un- 
equal verses put together without rule at the 
caprice of the poet. This intricate blending 
of all rhythms, in which the clothing of the 
thought changes with the thought itself, and 
which is wrought into harmony by the pro- 
digious force of the movement, is the last 
word of the most learned and complicated art, 
the difficulties of which make one dizzy only 
to look at.”?! 

And of La Fontaine’s rhyme he 
says :— 

** It is like a dancing Muse who follows the 
poet’s song, changing her instrument accord- 
ing to the requirements of the thought, now 
taking the rattle or the lute or the simple 
reed-pipe, now sounding the tambourine or 
the castanets of gold.” 

M. de Banville writes, as it is well 
that one poet should write of another, 
with enthusiasm ; but to arrive at a 
true estimate of La Fontaine’s merits 
as a versifier, we must take into 
account what M. de Banville says at 
the beginning of his volume, namely, 
that La Fontaine’s instrument, the 
versification of his age, was a miser- 
ably bad one, which no one but giants, 
such as he and Moliére and Corneille, 
could have handled with any effect. 
The vast improvement which the 
Romantic school has introduced into 

1 *Petit Traité de 
Fontaine). 


Poésie francaise’ (La 


the art of versification consists 
firstly in the adoption of a greater 
variety in the length of their verses, 
all lengths from one foot to thirteen 
being now admissible; and secondly, 
in a stricter attention to rhyme, shown 
not only by the choice of richer rhymes 
but by. the complicated arrangement 
of them called a strophe. La Fon- 
taine’s rhyming may be somewhat 
faulty according to the stricter law of 
the modern school ; but in the matter 
of variety, in the length of his verse, 
and in the management of the strophe, 
it is evident that he is not only far in 
advance of any French poet between 
Ronsard and Victor Hugo, but that 
he has little to learn even from the 
most brilliant of modern versifiers, 

In conclusion then, may we not say 
that if La Fontaine has neither the 
high seriousness of the great masters, 
nor the passion and fulness of song of 
the genuine lyric singers, there is, 
short of this, hardly any poetic quality 
which he does not possess? Know- 
ledge of man, sympathy with men and 
nature, humour, pathos, artistic skill, 
all these are his in abundance; and 
above all he has that supreme quality 
without which no artist can attain to 
the front rank, a creative imagination, 
the creations of which are never 
blurred or indistinct, but stand forth 
in visible reality clear against the 
horizon, not mere reflections of their 
creator’s mind, but absolute living 
shapes. It is this quality which 
justifies us in ranking La Fontaine, 
not only as supreme in his own line, 
not only as the prince of fabulists, 
but as a great poet, who, if not equal to 
the greatest, is at any rate of their 
race, 


ARTHUR TILLEY. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN VIEW OF ‘OCEANA.’ 


Ir is impossible for an Australian to 
lay down ‘ Oceana’ without a sense of 
pleasure and pride. It is the best 
book upon Australia which has yet 
been given to English readers, and 
this for a reason which must excite 
the special gratitude of Australians. 
Mr. Froude came among us ready to 
be pleased, and with an openness of 
mind that is not common among 
English visitors. Consequently he has 
seen our life at its best, and he has 
appreciated its peculiar charm, He 
has perceived the hopefulness and sense 
of power which animate our leading 
men, and he has understood the ground 
on which these feelings rest. He has 
seen a country where every day can 
show a further triumph over nature, 
where poverty is almost unknown, and 
where the potency of individual effort 
seems to be unlimited. No wonder 
that such a sight aroused the enthu- 
siasm even of Carlyle’s disciple ! 

But, if he has done justice to our 
better selves, Mr. Froude has not 
allowed our weaknesses to pass un- 
noticed. Even the consciousness of a 
great future cannot quite make up for 
the lack of an antiquity. Australia, 
which by its material progress is a 
marvel to the world, is in matters of 
the spirit lamentably wanting. We 
have no ideal of individual culture, no 
class traditions, no art, no humour, 
and (most remarkable of all) no general 
capacity of association. Whether for 
pleasure or profit, whether as states or 
individuals, Australians have not yet 
learnt the power of union. Their 
characteristic is, to use a gaming 
metaphor, to play each man his own 
hand. 

Yet, after all, what is this but to 
say that Australians are simply Eng- 
lishmen, with both the faults and the 
merits of Englishmen more strongly 





developed? It is not peculiar to 
Australians, among English-speaking 
nations, that the average citizen should 
have a narrow intelligence and dull 
sympathies ; nor is it unknown, | 
believe, even in England, that men 
must lead their higher lives alone or 
with few others. But what is peculiar 
to Australia is the fact that nowhere 
else can a man perceive so clearly his 
own responsibilities, for nowhere, as 
in this land of physical opportunity 
and spiritual want, does the field of 
action lie so patent before everybody. 
Mr. Froude has felt this essential 
charm of Australian life—a charm 
which corresponds with the openness 
and freedom of Australian scenery— 
and he has done a great service to our 
country in bringing other people with- 
in its attractive power. He has at the 
same time increased our national self- 
respect, and by holding before us a 
higher conception of the duties of 
citizenship he has enlarged and digni- 
fied our public life. 

But Mr. Froude bas another, and a 
greater, claim upon our gratitude. He 
is the first well-known writer who has 
touched upon our public affairs without 
proposing a plan for our improvement. 
He has recognised that Australians 
are the best judges of an Australian 
policy. 

In this respect he offers a great 
contrast to those who have obtained 
the ear of the English public as the 
exponents of colonial sentiment. That 
noisy and curious band of professors, 
editors, and politicians, which, whether 
from party reasons or from pure love 
of sensation, is trying hard to manu- 
facture a colonial policy out of catch- 
penny phrases, empty metaphors, and 
new versions of old history, meets with 
little sympathy from Mr. Froude. He 
has condemned in turn each of its pet 
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proposals. His political conclusion 
(see p. 215) that, as to the colonies, 
Englishmen should “let well alone” 
ought to be written on the walls of 
every “Primrose Habitation,” and 
graven on the cards of membership of 
every branch of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League. That it is a curious 
conclusion to be reached by one who 
started on his travels to curse the 
principle of /aissezfaire in all its 
applications, and who in these very 
pages denounces every statesman who 
has put his own maxim into practice, 
is hardly a matter which concerns 
Australian critics. We Australians 
know that we owe to the policy of 
‘letting well alone,” and to the Man- 
chester Radicals who preached that 
policy, everything which makes our 
life attractive in the eyes of Mr. 
Froude ; and we are too pleased that 
he should be following, although late 
and with reviling on his tongue, on 
the Manchester path, to quarrel greatly 
with the arguments which guide him 
thither. 

Unfortunately, however, there is 
some danger in giving even the en- 
couragement of silence to Mr. Froude’s 
unceasing attacks upon the Liberal 
party for their colonial policy. What 
we have most to apprehend is a pre- 
mature breaking of the English con- 
nection in consequence of some well- 
meant but injudicious effort on the 
part of England to make the union 
closer. What we ought most to 
desire is a continuance of the policy 
hitherto adopted by the Liberal party. 
Fortunately this is also what is 
preached by Mr. Froude, But, in 
preaching a doctrine, and at the same 
time discrediting its author, there is 
danger lest ignorant hearers should 
confound both doctrine and author in 
a common condemnation. This effect 
has already been produced in England. 
Unceasing denunciations of Cobden, 
and the Manchester school of which 
he is regarded as the spokesman, are 
causing the English public to over- 
look the sober wisdom of his colonial 
policy, and are encouraging the fancies 
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of a certain set of cloudy visionaries, 
whose power for mischief may be very 
great. 

It was said at Oxford of the neo- 
mystic school of philosophers that 
although the members spoke most 
scornfully of Stuart Mill, not one of 
them knew what he had written. 
Mr. Froude is in the same case with 
regard to his two great’ bugbears— 
the Liberal party and the Manchester 
school. He knows their names but 
not their works. And from the way 
in which his random talk is repeated 
in the press and on the platform, it 
seems as if many educated Englishmen 
share his ignorance. Yet it is incredible 
that he should have spoken of the Man- 
chester school in the terms which he 
has used in ‘Oceana,’ if he had read or 
remembered any of Cobden’s writings. 
For it would be hard to find one of 
Mr. Froude’s political suggestions, 
with the exception of those on colo- 
nial defences, which was not proposed 
by Cobden nearly forty years ago in 
almost the same language and in pre- 
cisely the same spirit. Nor was Cob- 
den’s the cheap prescience of a distant 
prophet. His near anticipation of 
events, now present or but lately 
passed, turned out invariably to be 
correct. Indeed, it is no exaggeration 
to say, that the prosperity of the 
Australian colonies is, in great part, 
due to the timely adoption by England 
of Cobden’s colonial policy. 

Mr. Froude himself shall be a wit- 
ness to this statement. Let any one 
read the history of England’s colonial 
policy as told, in general terms, in 
the first and thirteenth chapters of 
‘Oceana,’ and, with special reference 
to South Africa, in the third chapter, 
and then say whether, in every case, 
the policy which Mr. Froude approves 
is not that which has been advocated 
by the Liberal party. 

Who but the despised Manchester 
school gave the colonies their free con- 
stitutions? Who except Cobden and 
the Liberal party protested strenuously 
against wasteful and mischievous in- 
terference in colonial affairs? Who 











else urged that the colonists were 
grown men able to manage their own 
business ; that the mother and child 
theory was a pretty metaphor but a 


bad maxim; that the mother was 
too far off to know her children’s 
wants, and too ignorant to satisfy 
them! Were they not Roebuck, Hume, 
Durham, Lewes, Russell, Cobden, 
Bright, Gladstone, Morley, and many 
others, who would all be ranked by 
Mr. Froude among the number of the 
lost? Yet hear what some of these 
have said, and say in what respect 
the views of Mr. Froude are different! 

Cobden is the arch heretic, so let 
his words have prominence. Cobden, 
as every fashionable writer knows, 
thought nothing of the colonies, except 
how England might be rid of them! 
Here is a proof of the familiar know- 
ledge taken from a speech delivered 
at Manchester on January tenth, 
1849: “People tell me I want to 
abandon our colonies; but I say, do 
you intend to hold your colonies by 
the sword, by armies and ships of 
war? That is not a permanent hold 
upon them. I want to retain them 
by their affections, .. .” And again 
in the same speech: “Our colonial 
trade is a sort of coasting trade. Our 
ships are at home when they get to 
our colonies.” 

Is this the language of a separatist? 
Or is it not the same assertion as 
that which Mr. Froude has made in 
other words—“The colonies are part 
of us”? (‘ Oceana,’ p. 390). 

Listen again to the same speaker 
when he is urging on a reluctant 
people to grant self-government to 
Canada and New South Wales (speech 
at Bradford, December twentieth, 
1849): “I say that Englishmen, 
whether living in Bradford, or in 
Montreal or in Sydney or in Cape 
Town, Englishmen are entitled as 
their inherent birthright to all the 
privileges of self-government. , 
That right belongs to Englishmen 
abroad to the same extent as to us 
at home. . The proposal to give 
our colonies abroad the fullest rights 
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of self government will involve the 
loss of a great deal of patronage. It 
will involve the appointment. to offices 
in the colonies by Englishmen there 
instead of their being appointed by 
Englishmen living in Downing Street.” 

The whole of this speech, which is 
devoted to the subject of the colonies, 
would read like an echo of the first 
and last chapter of ‘Oceana,’ if it had 
not been delivered thirty-six years 
before that work was published. Like 
Mr. Froude, Cobden looked upon the 
colonies as natural outlets for popula- 
tion. “I believe,” said he, ‘that by 
giving our colonies the fullest privi- 
leges of self-government, they will 
afford far better outlets for your 
population than under a system of 
colonial misgovernment.’’ But Cob- 
den went further than Mr. Froude, 
for he would have used the ships of 
the Royal Navy for the transport of 
immigrants to Canada and Australia. 
Like Mr. Froude, too, he did not look 
to any fanciful expedient for connect- 
ing the colonies with England, but 
trusted rather to the influence of an 
“enlightened public opinion brought 
to bear on the colonial minister.” 

Nor has the colonial policy of Cobden 
been repudiated by his later followers. 
Listen to what Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
who is the very Goliath of the Man- 
chester school, says in a volume of 
the Cobden Club essays (p. 451): 
‘Such a labour as would establish 
a true federation between the United 
Kingdom and the colonies would be 
worthy of a statesman. It would be 
undertaken if the British Parliament 
were less a chamber in which peddling 
interests are discussed, and settled by 
compromise, and more a senate where 
great questions were debated and 
determined.” Then, in the true spirit 
of practical wisdom which always ani- 
mated Cobden, Mr. Rogers suggests 
as one means of benefiting both the 
parties to the union, that homeless 
children should be boarded out in 


colonial homesteads, and so trained 
into the kind of immigrant which 
alone is wanted in the colonies. 
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Further extracts are unnecessary to 
show that Mr. Froude and the fashion- 
able school of friends to the colonies 
are missing the mark when they 
denounce the Manchester doctrines. 
All which that school urged was the 
destruction of the monopoly of 
colonial trade, the extension to the 
colonies of the responsibilities of self- 
government, the removal of the abuses 
of patronage, and the relief of England 
from a costly and mischievous system 
of civil and military rule. Separatists, 
in the sense in which the term is used 
by Mr. Froude, they were not. But 
they recognised that until colonists 
acquired the dignity of citizenship, 
and the power of managing their own 
affairs, the colonies themselves could 
not progress, and England could derive 
no benefit from their dependence. 
For this reason they have steadily 
discountenanced all vague and fantas- 
tic schemes for extending the respon- 
sibilities of England without increas- 
ing her power, or for diminishing the 
responsibility of the colonies, or for 
weakening that pride in their own 
country which colonists, grown into 
citizens, are learning to feel. 

In carrying out these views, the 
Manchester school or the Liberal 
party, for the one has dominated the 
other, has shown towards the colonies 
the truest friendship; and to recog- 
nise this fact is not a mere matter of 
gratitude or idle literary accuracy but 
a valuable safeguard against present 
error. The keynote of the Manchester 
policy is sober wisdom, and contempt 
of sober wisdom seems to mark a 
rising school of English politicians. 
Sentimental professors, sensation- 
hunting editors, and party wire-pullers 
are combining to discredit common 
sense, with a result, among others, 
that every schoolboy who can write an 
essay, and every journalist who thinks 
himself a statesman, is ready with 
some cloudy scheme for an Imperial 
Union. In such a nebulous confusion 
the interests of the colonies are apt to 
be forgotten. It seems to be supposed 
that our own country and our own 
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affairs have no attractions; but that 
we are pining for English titles or 
English offices, if haply we can come 
within the range of English politics. 

Nothing, I believe, can be further 
from the truth. There are, un- 
doubtedly, colonists of weight and 
influence to whom England is every- 
thing and Australia very little. These 
men have their homes in England, 
and are able to make themselves 
heard upon all colonial questions. 
But it is otherwise with the mass of 
the people. These have an affection- 
ate regard for England, and a senti- 
mental recollection of what their 
parents may have told them, which 
often conceals, even from themselves, 
the slightness of the tie which binds 
this country to Great Britain. Mr. 
Froude saw nothing of the men and 
women whose sentiments really com- 
pose Australian opinion. He came 
among us at a time when the popular 
imagination had been taken captive 
by military ardour ; and he associated 
only with the wealthy and official 
class. Were he to return to Sydney 
now he would form very different 
impressions. The Soudan expedition, 
which started amidst such great 
enthusiasm, is now the subject of 
general attack, and, what is even more 
deadly than attack, of ridicule. It 
is the cause of one fourth of our 
present deficiency, and its true mean- 
ing is being brought home to the tax- 
payer in a way which he never antici- 
pated. What the result may be, if 
any future occasion should arise for 
repeating the offer of Australian 
troops, has yet to be seen; but he 
would be a very rash prophet who 
would say that, judging from the 
present temper of the people, Austra- 
lian troops could always be relied 
upon to fight in wars, in the making 
of which they have no voice, and 
which in no way concern their wel- 
fare. We have bought our experi- 
ence—fortunately at a cheap rate. 
Only the future will show how we 
shall use it. 

The same national spirit which 

















makes us look with disfavour, upon 
warlike expeditions in the service of 
another Power, causes a dislike of the 
proposals made by Mr. Froude for the 
reward of our public men by English 
honours. 

Mr. Froude rightly enough scouts 
the idea of colonial peers ; but his 
suggestion to transfer our judges to 
the English bench, or to appoint our 
public men to the Privy Council, is 
open to the same objection. We can- 
not at present spare our best men. 
They are too few already to do the 
work that is before them. To tempt 
away those who have served us well, 
would be a policy we cannot afford. 
Further, such a proposal is open to the 
objection that it sets a wrong ideal 
before our citizens. The instinct of 
citizenship requires careful nurture. 
One great difficulty in Australia is to 
make the individual aware of his 
public responsibility. So long as 
Australia is ‘in a position of depend- 
ence, this difficulty will be felt. A 
colonist is not a citizen, give him what 
self-government you please. The sen- 
timent of dependence is ever present, 
and yielding to his sentiments he gets 
into a way of looking to the Mother 
Country instead of helping himself. 
The contrast between the Canadian 
colonist, and the citizen of the United 
States, is an every-day example of the 
depressing influence of even a senti- 
mental dependence. That this is a 
sentiment which has great force in 
Australia, no one will deny who has 
seen the prejudice which exists against 
everything “ colonial,’’ and the readi- 
ness to accept anything of any quality, 
whether in things, books, or men, pro- 
vided that it come from England. 
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For all these reasons, many of those 
who are most alive to the deficiencies 
of Australian life, and most suscepti- 
ble to the attractive force of the ideal 
of an English-speaking commonwealth, 
are slow to countenance any movement 
which should weaken in Australians 
the sense of national pride. This does 
not mean that there is any body of 
thoughtful men who advocate separa- 
tion. To talk of such a thing at 
present in our disunited and defence- 
less state would be almost the act of a 
traitor. But it is another thing to 
have separation in view as an ultimate 
necessity, and as an_ absolutely 
necessary step towards any real union 
with Great Britain, Separation at 
present would mean, in all probability, 
a repetition in the Pacific of the 
history of the South American 
Republics. But the separation of a 
Federated Australia would, under wise 
counsels, be only preliminary to a 
Union with England. For the Union 
which Australians would approve 
must take place upon a footing of 
equality. It must be the Union of an 
equal with an equal, not the absorp- 
tion of a colony by an empire. 

Union upon any other terms would 
mean the destruction of Australian 
citizenship and the death of Australian 
aspirations. Union, to be advan- 
tageous to Australia, can be brought 
about most surely through the means 
of separation. At present, however, 
the time is not ripe for any change. 
All that can be done is to follow 
Mr. Froude’s advice, let well alone 
until the opportunity arrive. We can 
adopt his conclusion, but differ from 
his arguments. 


B. R. Wise. 
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Dinner had been over for about an 
hour at the mess-house of the little 
station of Mudnoor in the Deccan, on 
the night of the fifth of May a good 
many years ago; and though a few 
were playing pool in the billiard room, 
the greater number of the officers 
were clustered in the wide verandah, 
smoking and talking and making merry, 
for the afternoon had been overpower- 
ingly sultry, and the low dark mess- 
house, in spite of the swinging punkahs, 
was close and stuffy as a ship’s hold. 

Outside it was cooler. A heavy 
storm was raging on the edge of the 
ghats many miles to the west, and 
though for a while the night wind 
blew in heavy puffs hot as from the 
mouth of a furnace, it soon died away, 
and a cool refreshing breeze, growing 
every moment damper and more chill, 
came stealing in from the west. The 
orderly officer, clinking in after visiting 
his guards, put his head through the 
billiard room window, and called out 
to the players, “Come out of that 
hole, you fellows, and smell the rain.” 

“By Jove, how jolly!” cried a 
number of those gay young warriors 
clustering round the window, while 
the click of the balls ceased, and the 
duil voice of the marker, ‘“ Black lost 
a life, Green’s the player,” fell un- 
heeded even on the ears of Green, as 
with swelling nostrils and open mouths 
they drank in that most pleasant of 
all scents, the smell of thirsty ground 
soaking up the early rain. Soon by 
the blaze of the frequent lightning the 
dark line of the coming shower was seen 
in the distance, and great drops began 
to patter on the verandah with a sound 
like hail. 

“T say,” cried an officer of the Irre- 
gular Cavalry, “here’s our C. O. 
coming in, let’s go and ask him if he’s 
got any news of pig,”—as the com- 
mandant of the Irregulars, who hap- 


pened also to be field-officer of the day, 
was seen by the flashes cantering down 
the road which led to the mess-house, 
with the rain-squall pelting close 
behind him as if in pursuit. In 
another moment he dismounted, threw 
the reins of his game little Arab to 
the syce, unbuckled his heavy sword 
(cased in the wooden scabbard which 
kept it sharp and serviceable) and 
handing it to his orderly came slowly 
up the steps. 

Major Thornhill was a fair specimen 
of the servants of the old East India 
Company—just and right honourable 
masters, who shall say that they were 
not well served? Standing on the 
steps, in the long jack boots and dark 
green tunic of the Irregular Cavalry, 
crossed by a broad gold pouch-belt, 
and adorned with two or three faded 
bits of ribbon on his left breast, and 
with a red cashmere shawl twisted 
round his lean flanks, though not a 
handsome man, he looked every inch 
a soldier. His subalterns swore by 
him, and his fierce Moghul troopers, 
when other regiments mutinied, fol- 
lowed him without wavering against 
their brethren ; and on the dark day, 
when he at last met the soldier's 
death which he had often courted, 
they died in heaps across his body. 
A quiet, somewhat solitary man, not 
often moved to conversation or mirth, 
but, on the rare occasions when he did 
speak, speaking well and simply, and 
with a wide experience and knowledge 
of the country, of the natives, and of 
human nature ; hence his judgment was 
in great request for the decision of the 
usual mess-table arguments, which for 
the most part are begun with dogmatic 
assertion and met by flat denial—each 
party in the quarrel being not unfre- 
quently equally ignorant of the subject 
in dispute. On such occasion he would 
give wise counsel in few words ; but, if 

















he liked the combatants, he would 
sometimes illustrate his rulings by 
stories, which he told simply, but so 
effectively, that astute subalterns were 
reported sometimes to devise sham 
disputes with a view to drawing forth 
these good stories, for he was a single- 
minded man, without guile, and fell 
readily into a trap. 

“Any news of pig, Major?” cried 
young Gordon, the subaltern who 
had last spoken. “I hear that you 
sent Maryanne out to Culmaisa.” 

“No,” replied he, “but I told him 
to come here for orders after mess.” 
Here the Major’s orderly, a fine looking 
Pathan, although his straight black 
beard parted in the centre and 
brushed upwards towards his ears gave 
him a somewhat cat-like aspect, stepped 
up to the break of the verandah and 
saluted. 

“Well, Hyat Khan; what is it?” 
asked the Major in Hindoostanee. 

“The Huzoor’s [literally, the pre- 
sence] shikari Murriana, sahib, waits 
the Huzoor’s orders.” 

“Very good, send him here.’ 

The orderly went off, and speedily 
returned, bringing the redoubted Mur- 
riana, or “ Maryanne” as he was 
generally called by the youth of the 
station. 

Murriana was a Mahratta by caste. 
Though somewhat past middle-age, he 
still looked full of work ; the muscles 
stood out like whipcord from his lean 
half-naked limbs, and his large black 
eyes glistened bright in the lamp light, 
as he stood with hands advanced and 
both palms joined, waiting respectfully 
for his master’s orders. 

“ Murriana,” said the Major in Hin- 
doostanee, “‘you are to go out to 
Culmaisa to-morrow and try if you can 
get any news of pig, and a horseman 
shall go with you, whom you will send 
back with news.” 

“ Very good, Great King ; {Maharaj, 
a common Hindoo term of respect] 1 
heard just now in the bazaar that the 
grey boar of Monagul has come down 
to the Culmaisa jungle ; if it is true, 
the sahibs will have good sport.” 
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“ Bravo, Maryanne,” cried half a 
dozen voices. ‘“ We've been after that 
old boar for the last three seasons; it 
will be a great disgrace to you if you 
don’t run him to earth now;” and 
then some one struck up the well- 
known Deccan hunting-song of “The 
boar, the mighty boar,” to the old 
English air of “ My love is like a red 
red rose,” and every one, even the 
Major, joined in the familiar chorus. 


** The boar, the mighty boar’s my theme, 
Whate’er the wise may say, 
My morning thought, my midnight dream, 
My hope throughout the day. 
Then sing the boar, the mighty boar, 
Fill high the cup with me, 
And here’s to all who fear no fall, 
And the next grey boar we see. 


Youth’s daring spirit, manhood’s fire, 
Stout heart, and eagle eye, 

Doth he require, who would aspire 
To see the wild boar die. 

Then sing the boar, the mighty boar, 
Fill high the eup with me, 

And here’s to all who fear no fall, 
And the next grey boar we see. 


“ 
- 


We envy not the rich their wealth, 
Nor kings their crowned career, 

The saddle is our throne of health, 
Our sceptre is the spear ; 

Nor envy we the warrior’s pride, 
Deep stained with purple gore, 

For our field of fame’s the jungle-side 
Our foe the grim grey boar. 


When age hath weakened manhood’s powers, 
And every nerve unbraced, 

The joys of youth shall still be ours, 

On mem’ry’s tablets traced : 

And with the friends whom death hath spared, 
When youth's bright course is run, 

We'll tell of the dangers we have shared, 
And the spears that we have won. 


CHORUS. 


Then sing the boar, the mighty boar, 
Fill high the cup with me, 

And here’s to all who fear no fall, 
And the next grey boar we see.” 


When the uproar had subsided, 
Murriana again joined his hands 
in supplication and said: “If it is 
permitted to this slave to speak, 
there are two panthers in a cave in 
the old fort of Culdurg, close by Cal- 
maisa. Shall I tie up a goat?” 

“ All right, Murriana,” said Major 
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Thornhill ; “ but I’m glad that you’ve 
got over your fear of old forts. No 
shaitans [devils] in Culdurg, I hope ? 
‘ Hur hur Mahadeoeh,’! eh ?” 

“Oh,” cried Murriana waving his 
hands deprecatingly, ‘the sahib must 
not say that word. It is not lucky ; 
and this is the very night, so many 
years ago.” 

He was evidently shaken by some 
unpleasant memory, for he trembled 
visibly, and his dark brown face 
turned to a ghastly greenish yellow. 

* All right Murriana,” said his 
master kindly. “You have permis- 
sion to go.” 

And Murriana made obeisance, and 
left the premises. 

“ What was that about the shaitains 
and the fort, Major?’ asked a young 
officer. ‘‘ Murriana didn’t seem to like 
it.” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied he. ‘“ An 
old story ; Murriana thought he saw 
a ghost once.” 

** And did he?” 

“ I don’t know,” said he rather 
shortly, and smoking in quick puffs. 
** He thought he did.” 

“T say, Dr. Daly,” asked a young 
infantry officer, winking at the same 
time to his fellows, addressing the 
doctor of the Irregulars, a big, raw- 
boned Irishman, and a terribly hard 
rider, to whom the Major did greatly 
incline, though he “sat upon” him 
about seven times a week; “do you 
believe in ghosts?” 

“ Yes,” replied he; “don’t you?” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“ T never saw one.’ 

“Oh! That’s a good reason. Do 
you believe that there was sucha person 
as Julius Cesar ?”’ 

* Julius Cesar be blowed !” 

“With all my heart; but do you 
believe in him ?”’ 

* Of course.” 

* But you never saw him.” 

“ What's that got to say to it? It’s 
only uncivilised races who believe in 
ghosts ; Mahrattas and Tipperary men, 

1 The Mahratta war-ery. 
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and such like. Now I'll bet you two 
to one the Major doesn’t believe in 
them. Do you, Major?” 

“You're too fond of betting, Gor- 
don. I'm not sure that I don’t. Tl 
tell you a story” (and the two con- 
spirators exchanged a_ triumphant 
glance) :— 


“It’s a good many years ago. I 
was a subaltern in those days, and 
promotion was even slower than 
it is now, as you will readily believe 
when I tell you that there were then 
ensigns of fifteen years standing. I 
was quartered in the Mysore country, 
and had got two months’ leave to go 
on a shikar trip to the western 
ghats. Maryanne, as you call him, 
was my shikari then as now. We 
marched to Chickmugloor in the 
Nuggur Division, and then we left the 
main road and marched to Wastara ; 
there I left my bullock-cart, and 
hired a gang of fourteen Lambanies 
(the same wandering caste whom you 
call Brinjaries here) to carry my 
little tent and scanty baggage. From 
thence I struck across the hills 
through a beautiful wild country for 
twenty-two miles to Sultanpet, a vil- 
lage at the foot of the great hill-fort 
of Ballairai Durg. 

“ Sultanpet was an insignijcant vil- 
lage, inhabited for the most part by 
Baders, manly, good-natured fellows, 
as I have always found them in the 
Mysore country, and excellent sports- 
men. There were a few families of 
Mussulmans, scowling, ill-conditioned 
brutes, and an opium-sodden scoundrel, 
who called himself the kiladar [fort- 
commandant], for the fort of Ballairai 
Durg had once been an important out- 
post, in Tippoo’s time, and a gaol for 
state prisoners ; and indeed one of my 
reasons for going there was that a 
favourite cousin of my grandfather's 
(who was then alive, though a very 
old man) had been taken prisoner in 
General Matthews’s ill-fated attack 
on Nuggur in 1783, and was reported 
to have died, or been made away 
with at Ballairai Durg, and my grand- 
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father had asked me to go there and 
try if I could get any information about 
his fate. 

“Sultanpet lay half way up the 
ascent to the Durg, which is an iso- 
lated peak, flanked to the northward 
by frowning cliffs, looking most 
picturesque in the short May twilight, 
with the mist-wreaths wrapped round 
them like a girdle. 

“Shortly after sunset I heard the 
sambre belling in the wooded ravine 
above me, and the sharp bark of the 
jungle sheep almost from within a 
stone’s throw of my little tent, which 
was pitched outside the village ; and 
I could see my Lambanies (who are 
great lovers of flesh) squatted on 
their haunches by the edge of the 
jungle, licking their chops, whilst 
they pounded some mess in a great 
wooden mortar. 

«That people,’ said Murriana, who 
came up smiling to my tent door, ‘is 
very happy.’ 

“* Why sot’ 

“ *Sambre,’ replied he curtly. ‘They 
are pounding curry stuff. They know 
that the sahib’s luck is good.’ 

“<Ts there good news of game, 
Murriana ¢’ 

*** Very good, Maharaj’ 

“* What ?’ 

“*Listen, Maharaj. Thisside, sambre; 
that side, jungle sheep. Listen,’ said 
he again, his dark eyes glistening as 
he held up a finger. ‘That’s cheetul 
[spotted deer]; he’s frightened at 
something. No wonder—did you 
hear that!—bagh !’ [tiger], as a long- 
drawn sound, half-grunt, half-sigh, 
came up the ravine over which the 
evening mists were stealing, answered 
from the opposite hill by a like but 
hoarser roar. ‘Two,’ said Murriana, 
holding up two fingers. ‘Surely the 
sahib’s luck is good.’ 

“** How shall we get up to the top 
of the Durg, Murriana ?’ 

“*Oh! There is a winding path. 
Didn’t the sahib see it as he came up 
the ghat ?’ 

“*Can the coolies bring the things 
up?’ 
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“¢ Without doubt; but this is a 
very good place for camp.’ 

“*But we shall be nearer to the 
game above ; and if there’s any young 
grass, you know, it will be full of 
sambre and bison in the early 
morning.’ 

“¢ Tt is true word.’ 

“<« Well?’ 

“The cooly people won’t stay on the 
top.’ 
“* But why?’ 

“*T don’t know, Maharaj; maybe 
tis too cold.’ 

“ «Cold, what nonsense! You know 
that the Lambanies don’t mind cold, 
nor you. Do you want another 
blanket ? If so, go to the bazaar and 
buy one.’ 

“*Oh, the sahib is always good! 
I have blankets enough. [I'll go 
wherever the sahib goes.’ 

“*Then what’s the matter 
those confounded coolies ?’ 

“*The place is bad, Maharaj. There 
are shaitans in that fort, they say. 
They are a foolish folk !’ 

«Listen, Murriana. We'll go up 
early, and we'll kill them a couple of 
sambre, and you go and get hold of 
the arrack-seller. If that old kiladar 
wasn’t half drunk this evening I'll eat 
the tent pole. We'll give the Lum- 
banies and the Baders a feast, and 
they’ll stop with us till all is blue.’ 

«Tt is a very good word, Maharaj,’ 
said Murriana, grinning. ‘I will try.’ 

“ Murriana and I started before the 
false dawn, with two coolies carrying 
the guns. I left orders with my boy 
Barabbas, an energetic but perhaps 
not entirely truthful domestic (though 
a Christian, as may be gathered from 
his name) to follow with the camp at 
day-break. The winding path was 
steep and breath-compelling, so that I 
hadn’t much attention to spare to the 
scenery, more especially as I felt that 
I hadn’t had enough sleep after the 
long march of the day before. Day 
had nearly broken before we reached 
the hill-top, for the pointers of the 
southern cross had just gone under ; 
those well-cursed stars, you know 
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them, all of you, on the march, and 
how the day won’t break till they are 
gone. 

“Tt was a sight to see. I can see it 
now, through the mists of fifteen long 
years, as if it were yesterday. The 
day hadn’t fairly broken, and the 
valleys were still black as night, but 
all the mountain tops had caught a 
rosy stain, like that of the inside of a 
shell, a colour such as no painter on 
earth could match. I’ve seen the sun 
rise often enough, worse luck! but 
I’ve never seen anything like the day- 
break on those hills. I don’t know 
if any of you chaps have ?” 

“No, Major,” said the doctor, 
‘““we haven't ; but ’twas seen and de- 
scribed long before your time, and by a 
blind man too. ’Pon me sowl, you're 
not blind—I wish you were sometimes. 


“Huos Phpryévera pavn pododdxtvados Has,’ 


says old Homer: ‘When the rosy- 
fingered morning, daughter of the 
dawn, appeared.’ ”’ 

“Did he now? It’s none of your 
chaff, is it?” 

“No,” replied the doctor, “ I can’t 
chaff in Greek ; I wish I could.” 

“Ay,” said the Major, “rosy- 
fingered, that’s just it; touching the 
hill-tops and dropping a little light on 
them, till peak after peak grows 
bright, and blushes in the morning. 
That was what I saw, and then the 
mist rolled back to the valleys; 
Kalasa shone out close by; Coodery 
Mook [the horse-face], some seven 
thousand feet high, to the northward ; 
the Baba Boodens behind me; and in 
front the sea,dark by the shore, with 
the plains and jungles of Canara for 
many miles between, but on the hori- 
zon catching a streak of light away 
from the shadow of the hills. 

“Well, I didn’t do much that 
morning. I shot a couple of sambre 
for the people ; there were a good many 
about on the edges of the ravines, but 
they were rather shy and wanted 
stalking. We found fresh tracks of 
bison, and marked the place for next 
day, and then I went and viewed the 


fort. It was all in ruins; but the 
western curtain was still standing and 
formed a good shelter from the 
weather, and there I was minded to 
pitch my tent. 

“The view was wonderful. There 
was no ditch to the west, indeed the 
strength of the place lay in the difti- 
culty of the landward approach. The 
ground in front sloped away like a 
lawn for half a mile, and then fell 
sheer, and in all the ravines below 
the jungle clustered crisp and thick, 
the tops of the trees only showing to 
the edge, whilst beyond them, mellowed 
by the distance, the plains lay simmer- 
ing in the summer haze, and beyond 
the plains the great mirror of the 
glittering sea. 

“Hallo! you chaps, you're not 
smoking. Well, I agree with you; 
it’s time to turn in.” 

But here there was a general shout, 
“No! No! Major. Go on, we want 
to hear about the ghost.” 

“Ghost!” said he; “I didn’t say 
anything about a ghost. I never saw 
a ghost in my life, I’m only telling 
you what happened.” 

“All right,” said the doctor, nudg- 
ing his neighbour. “ He’s on. Slipa 
little more whisky into his tumbler 
when he’s not looking. That’s the 
shtuff.” 

“Well, all right. I'll go on if you 
like, though there isn’t much to tell. 
Barabbas and the coolies came up and 
pitched the tents, and half a dozen 
Baders, with bows and arrows and 
matchlocks, came with them, keen 
shikarries all of them, and good 
trackers. We sent them out for the 
sambre, which they soon brought up 
in triumph, and then they dressed 
them for a royal feast, reserving a 
portion for the servants and me. 

“My khalasi, Ghulam Hoosein,! 
wouldn’t touch his share, as the beasts 
hadn’t been properly halalled ;* but 

1 The slave of Hoosein, a common Mussul- 
man prenomen. 

* Made lawful by cutting their throat, and 
repeating the words ‘‘ Bismillah el rahyman 
ul rahim” (in the name of God the merciful 
and gracious). 
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he asked if we were going after bison 
next day, and said that one of his 
brethren would come up and show us 
a sure find, and would come with us 
to make certain that the last offices 
were duly performed for the dead. I 
told him he might come himself and 
do it if he chose, but that I didn’t 
want any of his brethren, as I didn’t 
like the look of them, at which an 
evil-looking Mussulman, who was 
lurking behind the baggage, and 
whom [I had not noticed before, made 
a gesture of contempt and spat upon 
the ground. I thought it best to 
pretend that I had not seen this 
behaviour, though I was_ greatly 
minded to kick him. 

“The Lumbanies pitched their tents 
some distance away from the walls, in 
the direction of the landward gate, 
and held high revel in the evening 
after I had served them out a tot of 
arrack a-piece; but the Baders took 
their meat away, and could not be 
persuaded to pass the night on the 
hill. Murriana slept under one of the 
wing-walls of my little tent, and 
Barabbas and the khalasi in the cook- 
ing tent close by. The night passed 
quietly. I slept the deep and sound- 
less sleep of the weary, but Barabbas, 
I suspect, had a drain at the arrack 
bottle, and the slave likewise (pious 
Mussulman though he was), for Bar- 
abbas was late with my tea, and the 
slave seemed more stupid than was his 
wont; but Murriana waked me as 
usual at four. 

“The Lumbanies, when I sent for one 
of them to carry a spare gun, were not 
to be found. Their camp was stand- 
ing, their cooking-pots and scanty 
baggage were in their places, but not 
a man was to be seen, Murriana could 
not say what had become of them. 
They were all there when we had 
turned in, as merry as crickets, talking 
in their peculiar patois, and singing 
through their noses to the strumming 
of a sitar. Murriana said he thought 
he had heard some kind of a row in 
the night, but he evidently knew no 
more what had become of them than I. 
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“ ¢Perhaps they wanted more drink, 
and ran down to the bazaar for it,’ 
said I. 

“¢ Perhaps,’ replied he doubtfully, 
but he seemed thoughtful, and evi- 
dently did not agree with me. 

““* Well, never mind,’ said I; ‘ we 
mustn’t lose our whole morning look- 
ing for those fellows. Pick up the 
guns, and come on.’ 

“So we started for the ravine where 
we had found the bison track, and as 
soon as day broke we were rewarded 
by the sight of a magnificent solitary 
bull, feeding on the young grass, not 
more than two hundred yards away 
from the edge of the jungle. 

“¢Come on, sahib,’ said Murriana, 
‘we'll get round that hill, and into 
the jungle to the lee-side of him, and 
he'll feed right on to us.’ 

“*Good,’ said I, and off we started. 
We got to the ravine in about ten 
minutes, without any trouble, and 
squatted behind the fallen trunk of a 
great tree. The path, beaten dowr 
through the long grass and marked 
by bison tracks without number, led 
past our hiding place at a distance of 
about twenty yards, and the great 
beast was feeding quietly, drawing 
nearer to us as he fed. I felt rather 
like a murderer in my ambush; he 
looked such a grand harmless beast, 
that I thought it a real shame to 
kill him just for sport—not that it 
came into my head for a moment to 
let him off. It looked, nevertheless, 
as if I had been reckoning my chick- 
ens before they were hatched, for 
when he had grazed on to within one 
hundred and twenty yards of us, up 
went his nose into the air without a 
moment’s warning, and instead of 
bearing down on us, he went off ata 
tangent in a smart canter to another 
ravine some five hundred yards away. 

“ My pity now quickly turned to rage. 
I drew a bead, as well as I could at 
that angle, behind his shoulder, and 
hit him, for he staggered but didn’t 
stop, and soon reached the shelter of 
the friendly wood. 


“« Ah!’ said Murriana. ‘ It’s that 
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hill-people, whose mothers and grand- 
mothers are quite unfit to conduct 
girls’ schools, who are themselves 
brothers-in-law of quantities of de- 
graded people, whose aunts are never 
seen in decent society, who are, be- 
sides, the children of owls, whose 
fathers’ mouths are full of the stock- 
in-trade of sweepers ;’ and so on, as 
you can guess for yourselves, while he 
fairly danced with rage, and shook 
his fist at some of our poor Lumbanies, 
who were coming gaily over the hill 
to windward, little recking of the evil 
which they had done. 

*** Come on, Murriana,’ said I, ‘ let’s 
take up the tracks. Ah! I knew I 
had hit him, here’s blood.’ 

“*Oh, those animals have any 
amount of blood,’ replied he crossly. 
‘Ah! the Huzoor is right. ’Tis red 
blood—froth. His life will go! 
Come on, Ghulim Hoosein. Is your 
knife sharp?’ 

“* Yes,’ replied the slave, grinning 
and feeling its edge with his thumb. 
‘ Bismillah !’ 

“We followed the tracks easily 
through the jungle, the footmarks, 
large as they were, looking strangely 
small for so great a beast, with the 
toes pointed and in contact, like a 
deer’s, and not spreading out like those 
of a domestic cow. Then we came to 
a bare stony hill, where we lost them. 
The blood marks had ceased for some 
little time before. Here the Lum- 
banies joined us, with a Bader who was 
said to be a famous tracker, and Mur- 
riana, though he eyed them askance, 
was too good a shikari to make any 
unnecessary noise. 

***He’s gone over the hill, no doubt,’ 
said I. ‘Ask the Bader what’s at the 
other side?’ But that crafty woods- 
man pointing toa broken twig some 
six feet from the ground, in the direc- 
tion of a little ravine to the right rear 
of the hill, and saying in Canarese, 
‘The water is there, your wisdom,’ 
trotted off confidently in that direc- 
tion. Well, to make a long story 
short, we found the poor beast at bay, 
and I gave him the coup de grace. 


Ghulam halalled him in the orthodox 
manner, and as the Lumbanies, being 
Hindoos, professed themselves unable 
to eat beef however savage, I told 
Ghulam to take as much as he wanted 
for himself and his brethren, and to 
bring home the head and marrow-bones 
for me—for if any of you have never 
eaten bisons’ marrow-bones you have 
yet to learn to what a height of 
lusciousness marrow can ascend, I 
then continued my stalk, and shot 
three stag sambre and a jungle sheep, 
so that the village was amply supplied 
with meat for some days to come. 

“ When I got back to camp I found 
Barabbas sober, and breakfast ready, 
and after a good bathe in a beautiful 
little mountain stream, I had a quiet 
smoke, and a read, and then, I think - 
I went to sleep. 

“ Before dinner I had a long stroll 
over the hills, enjoying the cool air 
mightily. When I came back it was 
just dark, and I found Barab as and 
Ghulam Hoosein hanging about the 
tent door, with some dusky figures in 
the background. 

«What does he want, Barabbas ?’ 
I asked. 

“*He says the kiladar is not well 
in body, sar.’ 

“* Sorry to hear it. Tell him to 
stop making a beast of himself with 
opium and arrack.’ 

«Tt is a true word, sar,’ said Bar- 
abbas, grinning. 

“ * He has no appetite, Huzoor,’ said 
the khalasi, coming forward and 
salaaming. ‘His health is very 
bad.’ 

“*That’s likely enough. He has no 
appetite, that’s the first symptom. 
Next, he’ll see snakes. He’d better 
look out. But what is it to me 
whether that great pig has an appe- 
tite or not? Or to you, Barabbas?’ 

“*That time master giving him the 
bison’s marrow-bones,’ replied Bar- 
abbas in English, ‘then he getting 
well soonly. He too much fonding 
for the marrow-bones.’ 

“Tell him to go and be——. He 
can have as much meat as he likes to 














take away ; but I also “too much fond- 
ing for marrow-bones.’’ Go, wild beast,’ 
to the khalaisi, who was going to 
speak, ‘if not, you shall eat blows ;’ 
and the slave of Hoosein went off, 
followed by two or three grumbling 
and disreputable-looking vagabonds, 
whom I took to be Mussulmans from 
the village. 

After dinner I sat for a long while 
smoking in front of my tent. It was 
a beautiful star-lit night and very 
still, and I confess that the place, 
with the ruins of the old fort, its 
crumbling bastions and fallen curtain, 
looked very lonely, so that I was not 
sorry when I saw Murriana coming 
round to talk to me. 

“*¢ Well, Murriana,’ said I to him, 
‘we've come in for a good thing. 
There’s lots of game here, and no 
mistake.’ 

*“* Yes,’ said he slowly, ‘ but the 
sahib will not stop here. The mon- 
soon will soon be on, and the sahib 
must go to the Kooderee Mook in 
time. It is a better place than this.’ 

“ «Why so?’ 

“*This place has a bad name,’ 
whispered he, looking round with a 
sort of shudder. 

“* Why?’ I asked. ‘By the way, 
why did those Lumbanies run away 
last night, and are they going to stop 
to-night?’ 

“*No,’ replied he, ‘they are all 
gone.’ 

“* But why ?’ 

“*Shaitains, Maharaj. 
tell?’ 

“*Shaitans be blowed. Have you 
seen them, Murriana?’ 

“** No, Maharaj, not here.’ 

“*Have you seen them anywhere 
else 9’ 

“*The sahib must not talk so, it 
is not lucky; and the village people 
say that in this month, always, year 
by year, the shaitins or bootahs 
[Canarese for wood-demons] — what 
can I tell !—come here to this fort.’ 

“* And what do they do?’ 

“*'They fight, Maharaj.’ 
“*Fight? All right. 
No. 322.—vow. Liv. 
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fight; I have no objection. And 
that’s why those fools of Lumbanies 
ran away. Most likely those black- 
guard Mussulmans have some games 
up here, and want to frighten the 
Hindoos away lest they should kill 
all the beasts at this season.’ 

“ «They are a bad people, that Mus- 
sulman people.’ 

“*And that’s why the Lumbanies 
ran away?’ 

“«* For that reason.’ 

“* Did they see anything?’ 

“*Maharaj,’ replied he solemnly, 
‘they heard something. The place 
is not a good place. It will be better 
to march to the Kooderee Mook. The 
people there are Jains—very good 
people.’ 

“* Nonsense, I’m going to stop here. 
If you're afraid you'd better go after 
the Lumbanies.’ 

“*As the sahib pleases. 
where the sahib stops.’ 

“T was rather cross at all this non- 
sense, and as I was sleepy to boot, 
I wished Murriana good-night and 
turned in. I have always been a 
sound sleeper, thank God, and am 
still, as some of you know, and this 
night, what with the cool breeze, 
which made the unaccustomed blanket 
pleasant, and the fatigue of my long 
stalk, I slept like the dead, About 
half-past two or three o'clock, how- 
ever, I was awakened by a hand 
placed on my breast, and by the voice 
of Murriana whispering in no dubious 
fright — ‘Sahib, wake! Listen — 
listen !’ 

“JT was drunk with sleep, and rolled 
over lazily. ‘Oh, Murriana, it isn’t 
time yet,’ said I. ‘Look,’ turning 
to the tent-door, which hung open 
towards the south. ‘See those stars ; 
day won’t break till they’ve set. 
What do you mean? Go and be 
hanged !’ 

“*Sahib, sahib, wake, listen!’ 
clutching me nervously. ‘ Listen to 
that !’ 

“T sat up and listened, very cross. 
The night was clear, a mellow star- 
lit night. I could see the tops of the 
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trees showing up from the ravines 
and standing out of the white mists 
of the clouds below. It was very still, 
save for the monotonous, discordant 
chuck-chuck-chuck chul-la of a night- 
jar squatted on the little jungle path. 

“ «For goodness sake, Murriana,’ said 
I, ‘let me go to sleep. I’ve heard 
that bird of Satan often enough. I 
wish you'd go and be hanged!’ 

“¢ Listen, listen,’ said he. 

“T listened intently, waked by his 
earnestness ; and then, seemingly from 
the direction of a ruined outpost some 
distance away on the edge of the ghat, 
I heard faint thin cries of ‘ Hur, Hur, 
Mahadeo! Boom! Boom!’ mingled 
with sounds like the clashing of steel, 
and answering shouts of ‘ Deen! 
Deen !?} 

“ *Oh, it’s only some of those accursed 
Mussulmans and Mahrattas fighting. 
Let them fight and be hanged to them ; 
and let me go to sleep!’ 

***No,sahib,no. There’s no Mahratta 
Logue here. Get up, in the name of 
God! See, see!’ as the light from 
the tent-door was darkened by, as it 
seemed, a passing cloud, ‘ it’s a sahib! 
What does he say?’ And certainly 
it seemed to me (dazed as I was by my 
sudden awakening) that I heard a not 
unfamiliar voice saying faintly, ‘Come, 
come, quick!’ So I got up, put on 
my slippers, picked up my gun and 
went forth. For a moment I stood 
awestruck by the beauty of the scene. 
The stars shone with the brightness 
almost of the moon, and by their light 
I could trace the far-away reflection 
from the sea. The forests and plains 
of Canara were dark as the grave, and 
the crumbling walls of the fort looked 
black and sinister. The shouts of 
‘Deen! Deen!’ seemed now in the 
ascendant, and the Mahratta war-cry 
had died away ; but I was startled by 
hearing faint cries like those you hear 
from the wounded or the dying, after 
the fight is over, from a battle-field 
far away. 

* ¢ Come on, Murriana,’ said I, ‘ let’s 

1 “Religion! Religion!” the war-ery of 
Islam. 
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go and see what all this row is 
about.’ 

“No, no, sahib,’ cried he franti- 
cally. ‘Come away, we have no 
business there. Look! there’s the 
sahib again—he’s beckoning to us;’ 
and I looked, but though I could see 
nothing save a mist-wreath from the 
swampy ground between us and the 
near jungle, I fancied—it may have 
been fancy—that I heard the same 
voice crying, ‘Come, Come.’ So I 
went on, following Murriana, though 
somewhat against my will, drawn as 
it were, in a manner which I did not 
quite understand then, nor indeed do 
I quite understand it now.” 

“Well?” cried his hearers ex- 
citedly. 

“‘ Well,” replied the Major, “that’s 
all. We passed through a little strip 
of jungle about three hundred yards 
from the fort into a bit of open, and 
there Murriana said that his guide 
vanished. I never saw anything. I 
asked Murriana what he saw, and he 
said he saw ‘a sahib.’ 

“* What was he like ?’ 

“With respect, he was very like the 
Huzoor ; about the same age and size.’ 
If so, judging from my long experi- 
ence of the looking-glass, he must have 
been a beauty!” 

“ Well, but—Major—Is that all?” 

“ Very nearly. I had fortunately 
grabbed my cheroot case in my flight, 
so I sat down, and after I had com- 
forted Murriana, who was thoroughly 
frightened, (and, mind you, I have 
often seen him face death, before and 
since, and never seen him cowed) I 
had a smoke, and a long talk with 
him about shaitans, and such crea- 
tures ; and then as the disturbance at 
the outpost had long since died away, 
and the false dawn had begun to 
glimmer, we went back to the camp.” 

“And was that all?” cried the 
disappointed chorus. 

“Well, not quite. I thought I 
should like a cup of tea, and I sent 
Murriana to wake Barabbas, but he 
found him and the slave dead drunk, 
and when we entered the tent and 



















struck a light, I found my little dog, 
a bull-terrier of which 1 was very 
fond, and which I kept chained to the 
leg of my cot of nights, to save him 
from prowling cheetahs, stone dead. 
When I went out, the night being chill 
after the plains and he a shivery 
creature, he had crept under the 
blanket on my bed, and had been 
there stabbed to the heart by some 
miscreant, possibly in mistake for me ; 
anyhow, there were three distinct 
knife-cuts through blanket and mat- 
tress, one of which had gone through 
poor Toby.” 

“But who did it?” 

“T don’t know; possibly some of 
those blackguard Mussulmans, whose 
dignity I had wounded. Anyhow, as 
none of my people would stay, we 
marched next morning to Kooderee 
Mook, where we had good sport, un- 
disturbed by man or devil.” 

Then arose a great strife and a clash 
of tongues. 

“ The thing is quite clear,” said the 
doctor oracularly. ‘“Here’s a ghost 
with a motive at last. The spirit of 
your deceased uncle, Major, came to 
warn you; and, in short, saved your 
life. By the way, did you find out 
anything touching his death?” 

“No,” replied the Major doubtfully ; 
“but I'll tell you a curious thing. Next 
day I got Murriana, though sorely 
against his will, to come with me to 
the spot where the shape had vanished. 
It was a beautiful little open glade, 
hedged round with thick jungle, and 
clear of all the outposts of the fort. 
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Over this were scattered a few green 
mounds, and Murriana said that he 
thought it was an old burying-place of 
the Coorumbers, a wild, half-savage 
tribe, who wander in the jungles of 
Mysore and Coorg. It was on the 
edge of this glade, beneath a dooput 
tree, whose thick-woven leaves make 
twilight at mid-day, that he said the 
thing had vanished; and there we 
found a moss-grown stone, with what 
looked like a rude cross traced upon 
it and something like two Roman 
letters below, one of which might 
certainly have passed muster for 
a T.” 

“There! didn’t I tell you sot” 
cried the doctor, triumphantly. “ T. 
for Thornhill. Of course it was your 
grandfather, or whatever he was!” 

“ No,” said the Major quietly, “he 
was my maternal grandfather's cousin, 
and his name was Smith.” 

“ Got you there,” cried Gordon. “I 
should like to know how your Irish 
ingenuity will wriggle out of that, 
doctor !” 

**T was about to add, when you in- 
terrupted me,” said the Major drily, 
“that it was the first letter of the two 
which looked like a T, and my rela- 
tive’s Christian name was Thomas.” 

“Then you believe it was his 
ghost?” 

“T don’t say that it was, and I don’t 
say that it wasn’t. Iam content to say 
of many things, ‘I don’t know.’ It’s 
only you young fellows who are cock- 
sure of everything.” 
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CHARLES LAMB.' 


Mr. Water Bacenor preferred Haz- 
litt to Lamb, reckoning the former 
much the greater writer. The prefer- 
ences of such a man as Bagehot are 
not to be lightly disregarded, least of 
all when their sincerity is vouched for, 
as in the present case, by half a 
hundred quotations from the favoured 
author. Certainly no writer repays a 
literary man’s devotion better than 
Hazlitt, of whose twenty seldom read 
volumes hardly a page but glitters 
with quotable matter ; the true ore, to 
be had for the cost of cartage. You 
may live like a gentleman for a 
twelvemorth on Hazlitt’s ideas, 

I do not remember whether Bage- 
hot has anywhere given his reasons 
for his preference—the open avowal 
whereof drove Crabb Robinson well- 
nigh distracted ; and it is always rash 
to find reasons for a faith you do not 
share ; but probably we may assume 
that they partook of the nature of a 
complaint that Elia’s treatment of 
men and things (meaning by things, 
books) is often fantastical, unreal, 
even a shade insincere ; whilst Hazlitt 
always at least aims at the centre, 
whether he hits it or not. Lamb 
dances round a subject; Hazlitt 
grapples with it. So far as Hazlitt is 
concerned, doubtless this is so; his 
literary method seems to realise the 
agreeable aspiration of Mr. Browning’s 
‘ Italian in England ’ :— 

** T would grasp Metternich until 
I felt his red wet throat distil 
In blood thro’ these two hands.” 


Hazlitt is always grasping some 
Metternich. Lamb, writing to him 
on one occasion about his son, wishes 


1 *The Works of Charles Lamb.’ Edited, 
with notes and introduction, by the Rev. 
Alfred Ainger. Three volumes. London, 
1883-5, 


the little fellow “a smoother head of 
hair and somewhat of a better temper 
than his father ;” and the pleasant 
words seem to call back from the past 
the stormy figure of the man who 
loved art, literature and the drama 
with a consuming passion, who has 
described books and plays, authors 
and actors, with a fiery enthusiasm 
and reality quite unsurpassable, and 
who yet, neither living nor dead, has 
received his due meed of praise. Men 
still continue to hold aloof from Haz- 
litt, his shaggy head and fierce scowl- 
ing temper still seem to terrorise, and 
his very books, telling us though they 
do about all things most delightful— 
poems, pictures, and the cheerful play- 
house—frown upon us from their upper 
shelf. From this it appears that 
would a Genius ensure for himself 
immortality, he must brush his hair 
and keep his temper; but alas! how 
seldom can he Be persuaded to do 
either. Charles Lamb did both ; and 
the years as they roll do but swell 
the rich revenues of his praise. 

Lamb’s popularity shows no sign of 
waning. Even that most extraordin- 
ary compound, the rising generation of 
readers, whose taste in literature is as 
erratic as it is pronounced ; who have 
never heard of James Thomson who 
sang ‘The Seasons’ (including the 
pleasant episode of Musidora bath- 
ing), but understand by any refer- 
ence to that name only the striking 
author of ‘The City of Dreadful 
Night’; even these wayward folk— 
the dogs of whose criticism, not yet 
full grown, will, when let loose, as 
some day they must be, cry “ havoc” 
amongst established reputations—read 
their Lamb, letters as well as essays, 
with laughter and with love. 

If it be really seriously urged 
against Lamb as an author that he is 














fantastical and artistically artificial, it 
must be owned he is so. His humour, 
exquisite as it is, is modish. It may 
not be for all markets. How it affected 
the Scottish Thersites we know only 
too well,—that dour spirit required 
more potent draughts to make him 
forget his misery and laugh. It took 
Swift or Smollet to move his mirth, 
which was always, three parts of it, 
derision. Lamb’s elaborateness, what 
he himself calls his affected array of 
antique modes and phrases, is some- 
times overlooked in these hasty days, 
when it is thought better to read 
about an author than to read him. 
To read aloud the ‘ Praise of Chimney 
Sweepers’ without stumbling, or halt- 
ing, not to say mispronouncing, and to 
set in motion every one of its care- 
fully swung sentences, is a very 
pretty feat in elocution, for there is 
not what can be called a natural 
sentence in it from beginning to end. 
Many people have not patience for 
this sort of thing ; they like to laugh 
and move on. Other people again like 
an essay to be about something really 
important, and to conduct them to 
conclusions they deem worth carrying 
away. Lamb’s views about indis- 
criminate alms-giving, so far as these 
can be extracted from his paper ‘On 
the Decay of Beggars in the Metro- 
polis,’ are unsound, whilst there are at 
least three ladies still living (in 
Brighton) quite respectably on their 
means, who consider the essay entitled 
‘A Bachelor's Complaint of the 
Behaviour of Married People’ im- 
proper. But, as a rule, Lamb’s essays 
are neither unsound nor improper ; 
none the less they are, in the judgment 
of some, things of naught—not only 
lacking, as Southey complained they 
did, “sound religious feeling,’ but 
everything else really worthy of 
attention. 

To discuss such congenital differ- 
ences of taste is idle ; but itis not idle 
to observe that when Lamb is read, as 
he surely deserves to be, as a whole— 
letters and poems no less than essays 
—these notes of fantasy and artifici- 
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ality no longer dominate. The man 
Charles Lamb was far more real, far 
more serious despite his jesting, more 
self-contained and self-restrained than 
Hazlitt, who wasted his life in the 
pursuit of the veriest will-o’-the-wisps 
that ever danced over the most mias- 
matic of swamps, who was never his 
own man, and who died like Brian de 
Bois Gilbert, “the victim of contend- 
ing passions.” It should never be 
forgotten that Lamb’s vocation was 
his life. Literature was but his bye- 
play, his avocation in the true sense 
of that much-abused word. He was 
not a fisherman but an angler in the 
lake of letters ; an author by chance 
and on the sly. He had a right to 
disport himself on paper, to play the 
frolic with his own fancies, to give 
the decalogue the slip, whose life was 
made up of the sternest stuff, of self- 
sacrifice, devotion, honesty, and good 
sense. 

Lamb’s letters from first to last are 
full of the philosophy of life; he was 
as sensible a man as Dr. Johnson. One 
grows sick of the expressions, “ poor 
Charles Lamb,” “gentle Charles 
Lamb,” as if he were one of those 
grown-up children of the Leigh Hunt 
type, who are perpetually begging and 
borrowing through the round of every 
man’s acquaintance. Charles Lamb 
earned his own living, paid his own 
way, was the helper, not the helped ; 
aman who was beholden to no one, 
who always came with gifts in his 
hand, a shrewd man capable of advice, 
strong in council. Poor Lamb in- 
deed! Poor Coleridge, robbed of his 
will ; poor Wordsworth, devoured by 
his own ego; poor Southey, writing 
his tomes and deeming himself a 
classic ; poor Carlyle, with his nine 
volumes of memoirs where he 


** Lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong 
way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles.” 


Call these men poor, if you feel to 
decent to do so, but not Lamb who 
was rich in all that makes life valu- 
able or memory sweet. But he used 
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to get drunk. This explains all. Be 
untruthful, unfaithful, unkind ; darken 
the lives of all who have to live under 
your shadow, rob youth of joy, take 
peace from age, live unsought for, die 
unmourned,—-and remaining sober 
you will escape the curse of men’s pity 
and be spoken of as a worthy person. 
But if ever, amidst what Burns called 
‘social noise,” you so far forget your- 
self as to get drunk, think not to plead 
a spotless life spent with those for 
whom you have laboured and saved ; 
talk not of the love of friends or of 
help given to the needy ; least of all 
make reference to a noble self-sacrifice 
passing the love of women, for all will 
avail you nothing. You get drunk,— 
and the heartless and the selfish and 
the lewd crave the privilege of pitying 
you, and receiving your name with an 
odious smile. It is really too bad. 
Tbe completion of Mr. Ainger’s 
edition of Lamb’s works deserves a 
word of commemoration. In our 
judgment it is all an edition of Lamb’s 
works should be. Upon the vexed 
question, nowadays so much agita- 
ted, whether an editor is to be al- 
lowed any discretion in the exclusion 
from his edition of the rinsings of his 
author’s desk, we side with Mr. Ainger, 
and think more nobly of the editor 
than to deny him such a discretion. 
An editor is not a sweep, and, by the 
love he bears the author whose fame 
he seeks to spread abroad, it is his 
duty to exclude what he believes does 
not bear the due impress of the 
author’s mind. No doubt as a rule 
editors have no discretion to be 
trusted ; but happily Mr. Ainger has 
plenty, and most sincerely do we 
thank him for withholding from us 
‘A Vision of Horns’ and ‘The Pawn- 
broker’s Daughter.’ Boldly to assert, 
as some are found to do, that the 
editor of a master of style has no 
choice but to reprint the scraps or 
notelets that a misdirected energy 
may succeed in disinterring from the 
grave the writer had dug for them, is 
to fail to grasp the distinction between 
a collector of curios and a lover of 


books. But this policy of exclusion is 
no doubt a perilousone. Like the Irish 
members, or Mark Antony’s wife—the 
“shrill-toned Fulvia,”’—the missing 
essays are “ good, being gone.” Surely, 
so we are inclined to grumble, the taste 
was severe that led Mr. Ainger to 
dismiss ‘ Juke Judkins.’ We are not, 
indeed, prepared to say that Judkivs 
has been wrongfully dismissed, or that 
he has any right of action against 
Mr. Ainger, but we could have put 
up better with his presence than his 
absence. 

Mr. Ainger’s introduction to the 
‘Essays of Elia’ is admirable ; here 
is a bit of it :-— 

** Another feature of Lamb’s style is its 
allusiveness. He is rich in quotations, and 
in my notes I have succeeded in tracing most 
of them to their source, a matter of some 
difficulty in Lamb’s case, for his inaccuracy 
is all but perverse. But besides those avow- 
edly introduced as such, his style is full of 
quotations held, if the expression may be 
allowed, in solution. One feels, rather than 
recognises, that a phrase or idiom or turn of 
expression is an echo of something that one 
has heard or read before. Yet such is the 
use made of the material, that a claim is 
added by the very fact that we are thus con- 
tinually renewing our experience of an older 
day. This style becomes aromatic, like the 
perfume of faded roSe-leaves in a china jar. 
With such allusiveness as this I need not say 
that I have not meddled in my notes; its 
whole claim lies in recognising it for our- 
selves. The ‘prosperity’ of an allusion, as 
of a jest, ‘lies in the ear of him that hears 
it,’ and it were doing a poor service to Lamb 
or his readers to draw out and arrange in 
order the threads he has wrought into the 
very fabric of his English.” 

Then Mr. Ainger’s notes are not 
meddlesome notes, but truly explana- 
tory ones, genuine aids to enjoyment. 
Lamb needs notes, and yet the task of 
adding them to a structure so fine and 
of such nicely studied proportions is a 
difficult one; it is like building a tool- 
house against La Sainte Chapelle. 
Deftly has Mr. Ainger inserted his 
notes, and capital reading do they 
make ; they tell us all we all ought or 
want to know. He is no true lover of 
Elia who does not care to know who the 
“Distant Correspondent”? was. And 
Barbara S—. “It was not much that 

















Barbara had to claim.” 
child! it was not—*“a bare half- 
guinea ;” but you are surely also 
entitled to be known to us by your 
real name. When Lamb tells us 
Barbara’s maiden name was Street, 
and that she was three times mar- 
ried—first to a Mr. Dancer, then to 
a Mr. Barry, and finally to a Mr. 
Crawford, whose widow she was when 
he first knew her—he is telling us 
things that were not, for the true 
Barbara died a spinster and was born 
a Kelly. 

Mr, Ainger, as was to be expected, 
has a full, instructive note anent the 
Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. 
Some hasty editors, with a sorrowfully 
large experience of Lamb’s unblushing 
fictions and Defoe-like falsehoods, and 
who perhaps have wasted good hours 
trying to find out all about Miss Bar- 
bara’s third husband, have sometimes 
assumed that at all events most of the 
names mentioned by Lamb in his im- 
mortal essay on the Benchers are 
fictitious. Mr. Ainger, however, as- 
sures us that the fact is otherwise. 
Jekyl Coventry, Pierson Parton, Read, 
Wharry, Jackson and Mingay, no less 
than “unrufiled Samuel Salt,” were 
all real persons, and were called to 
the Bench of the Honourable Society 
by those very names. One mistake, 
indeed, Lamb makes—he writes of 
Mr. Twopenny as if he had been a 
Bencher. Now there never was a 
Bencher of the name of Twopenny ; 
yet the mistake is easily accounted 
for. There was a Mr. Twopenny, a 


No, dear 


very thin man too, just as Lamb de- 
scribed him, who lived in the Temple ; 
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but he was not a Bencher, he was not 
even a barrister, he was a much better 
thing, namely, stockbroker to the 
Bank of England. The holding of 
this office, which Mr. Ainger rightly 
calls important, doubtless accounts for 
Twopenny’s constant good humour and 
felicitous jesting about his own person. 
A man who has a snug berth other 
people want, feels free to crack such 
jokes. 

Of the contents of these three 
volumes we can say deliberately what 
Dr. Johnson said, surely in his haste, 
of Baxter’s three hundred works, 
“Read them all, they are all good.” 
Do not be content with the essays 
alone. It is shabby treatment of an 
author who has given you pleasure to 
leave part of him unread ; it is nearly 
as bad as keeping a friend waiting. 
Anyhow read ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School ;’ 
it is nearly all Mary Lamb’s, but 
surely it is none the worse for that. 

We are especially glad to notice 
that Mr. Ainger holds us out hopes 
of an edition, uniform with the 
works, of the letters of Charles Lamb. 
Until he has given us these, also with 
notes, his pious labours are incomplete. 
Lamb’s letters are not only the best 
text of his life, but the best comment 
upon it. They reveal all the heroism 
of the man and all the cunning of the 
author ; they do the reader good by 
stealth. Let us have them speedily, 
so that honest men may have in their 
houses a complete edition of at least 
one author of whom they can truth- 
fully say, that they never know 
whether they most admire the writer 
or love the man. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
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PAUSANIAS AND CLEONICE; 


AN OLD-HELLENIC BALLAD. 


ARGUMENT. 


Pavsanias, Regent of Sparta, after commanding his countrymen in the victory of Platea, 
was corrupted by sight of Persian luxury and despotism, and began to act the tyrant, 
notably in his conduct to a free maiden of Byzantium, where he was in command of the 
Greeks allied against the King of Persia. They, disgusted, withdrew from him, who, 
meanwhile, tormented by the shade of the maiden, whom he had slain in error, after vain 
efforts to appease the spirit, was recalled to Sparta. His treasonable offers to Persia being 


now betrayed by a slave, he was starved to death by order of the citizens in the Brazen 
House of Athena, 


These events fell between 479 and 466 B.c. 


I. 


By the wine-dark Euxine sea, 
Where Second Rome once lifted high 
Her pomp of marble majesty, 
An earlier city clothes itself in glee, 
—Megarian Byzance !—for Platza’s plain 
Soaks with Persian gore ; 
Hellas breathes once more; 
Pausanias’ arm has won; the land is free again. 


Il, 


Let the triumph then flame out 
Along her terraces and towers, 
The curved sea-wall, the cypress bowers, 
In lights and altar-fires and song and shout: 
For golden-panoplied Masistes lies 
Naked ’mong the dead! 
Artabazus fled! 
Pausanias’ name goes up in hymn and sacrifice. 


Ill. 


Peace in all her sweetness hail ! 
No more the clarions ravish sleep ; 
Red rust-stains o’er the lances creep ; 
Gray spider-meshes gather on the mail: 
Glad youths with girls the Comus-carols share ; 
In our feastful bowers 
Song puts forth her flowers: 
Peace with thy children, hail! Hail, Wealth and Order fair ! 
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IV. 


Why, with envy of his name, 
Should Spartan hands the tale erase 
From the tall Delphic tripod-base ? 
—tThe day was thine,—and thine must. be the fame! 
Pure hero, brave and pure, for such alone 
God with glory crowns ; 
Bulwark of our towns, 
Byzantium welcomes thee, and calls thee now her own! 


Vv. 


—vVain the welcome and the praise! 
Unconscious irony of man! 
Not knowing how the God His plan 
By evil tools works out, and hidden ways: 
For He with lightning eyes the secret heart 
Searches out, while we 
Guess from what we see, 
And coarsely, by success, define the hero’s part. 


VI. 


Sparta’s life and lore forgot, 
He that was once Pausanias, now 
Before the King he smote can bow, 
Swine-changed as Circe’s herd, and knows it not! 
Traitor to Hellas and Heraclid name, 
Despot, in his lust 
Hardening, to the dust 
Men, women, all, he hurls, the victims of his shame. 


VII. 


—Fairest of Byzantine maids, 
Fair Cleonicé, pure and sweet, 
With downcast eyes and modest feet 
Moving as Leto through Gortynian glades ; 
Heart of thy mother’s heart from baby years 
As the gentle face 
Rounds to maiden grace, 
And she through very love thy beauty sees with tears 


VIII. 


As the dearest nymph of all 
Who bend round Artemis’ in the dance, 
When eyes with star-like rapture glance, 
And silken waves on ivory shoulders fall, 
Lips part for joy, not breath,—she stands upright, 
Like the Delian palm, 
In her maiden calm, 
Whilst all the air around trembles with beauty’s light: 
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Ix. 


—For thy mother best, and thee, 
If thy last breath had been the first ! 
This day the tyrant’s greedful thirst 
For his foul harem claims thy purity: 
Sure sign of baseness at the heart, he deems 
Woman slave and toy ; 
Cast aside, when joy 
Cloys the full sated sense ;—forgot with morning dreams. 


x. 


Midnight as a robber’s mask 
Now mufiles close o’er town and sea: 
Now force and fraud and sin are free 
To lurk and prowl and do their wolvish task: 
Now tow’rd the tyrant’s spear-encircled bed, 
Tow’rd Pausanias’ tent, 
Lo, white footsteps bent, 
So shame-struck soft, her heart speaks louder than her tread ! 


xI, 


Helpless, hapless victim-maid ! 
Not first nor last, I ween, art thou, 
Thy gentleness coerced to bow, 
Losing thyself to lust,—and nothing said! 
Only a girl! only one more, abased, 
While man’s tyrant-might 
Boasts thee frail and light, 
And thy creation mars, to his desires disgraced ! 


XII, 


Now the brutal couch she seeks 
Through blinding night—for, at her prayer, 
The odorous lights extinguish’d are— 
To hide from self her shame-enkindled cheeks : 
Ghost-like with vagrant steps she threads the camp: 
Labyrinth-like the shade 
Of that tent :—the Maid 
Strikes down with clanging fall the lightless golden lamp. 


XIII, 


Sudden from the darkness wide: 
As some blue trenchant lightning-flame 
That seams the cloud, a scimitar came, 
And Cleonicé by Pausanias died !— 
Dead !—for the traitor deem’d himself betray’d! 
Dead! The Persian sword, 
Slavery’s sign abhorr’d, 
From worse than death, by death, redeem’d the Dorian maid. 
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xIV. 


Morning comes ; and with the morn 
The timely bird, the clarion-cry, 
The crowding sailors’ glad “ Hy—hy,” 
The jostling galleys in the sun-gilt Horn: 
But all the happy music of the day 
O’er her went in vain, 
Where upon the plain 
Like some young palm, in all its promise fell’d,} she lay. 


XV. 


Morning comes: And he who wrought 
The shame, as one refresh’d awakes, 
And lust’s remorseless counsel takes, 
And names another victim in his thought; 
“But if our citizens fret, and ’gainst my sway 
With the allies combine,— 
Persia’s King is mine! 
Europe to Asia yoked shall soon my will obey!” 


XVI. 


“Go where blinded Insolence 
And selfish Lust, her child, lead on!”— 
O voiceless Voice, to him alone 
Whisper’d within, unfelt by mortal sense! 
Aye whisper’d !|—And a Presence now is by ; 
Ever at his side 
Seems unseen to glide; 
A clinging second self; a Shade he cannot fly. 


XVII, 


As the fever-feeble wretch, 
With lidless eyes and stirless head 
Sees a gray ghost beside his bed, 
And in the vision knows his fated Fetch : 
Or gaunt Orestes, when the deed was done, 
Queen and co-mate slain, 
Full requital ta’en, 
Winning his game, himself found by the Furies won ; 


XVIII. 


In his ears the frenzying song, 
That chain’d the soul and dried the flesh, 
And flung a close air-woven mesh 
Around its prey, while wingless serpents throng 
Draining him to a shadow; and his brain 
Maddens with the sting, 
As the Erinnyes sing 
The songless chaunt of Hell, the soul-corroding strain. 
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XIX. 


Yet the Loxian gave him peace! 
And to the Hill of War the fair 
Athena bade the youth repair, 
And purged his guilt, and voted him release ; 
For he repented of parental gore, 
Of that double stroke ; 
And the Just Ones’ yoke 
Was lighten’d from his neck, and he breathed free once more. 


XX. 


But the God-abandon’d chief, 
By his own passions lash’d and whirl’d, 
To deeper depths each day was hurl’d, 
Yet from that haunting Voice found no relief :— 
“Where Insolence and Lust drive down their prey, 
Go, Pausanias, go !” 
—Doom’d to sink more low 
Than e’er his glory soar’d, on red Platza’s day. 


XXI, 


Sparta, trembling at his pride, 
Reclaims the King: he must obey! 
Through wild Arcadia runs the way, 
Arcadia, land of song and mountain-side ; 
Where Phebus o’er his favourite valley reigns, 
Basse green and deep ; 
And white columns peep 
Nymph-like amid the trees, fairest of Grecian fanes. 


XXII, 


There athwart the rock-wall white 
The long fir-glades like clouds are hung, 
Green terrace over terrace flung, 
Till snow and azure crown the dazing height ; 
There, as Pan sleeps below the zenith sun, 
Silence only stirs 
Where the grasshoppers 
Chirr their dry chaunt, and streams with summer music run, 


XXIII, 


O’er the vale the Mount of Light, 
Lyceus, lifts his holy head, 
One shadeless silver pyramid, 
O’ertowering Hellas with Olympian height : 
There, Neda and Theosoa, nymphs divine, 
Nursed the rocks among 
Zeus, when earth was young ; 
And yet the Lord of Lords finds here his best-loved shrine. 
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XXIV. 


Pure in heart and conscience-whole 
O they should be, who dare to come 
Within dread Nature’s secret home, 
And nought ’twixt us and her to mask the soul! 
As the proud despot treads the vale alone 
Fiercer in his ear 
Burn the words of fear, 
And all that ambient air is Cleonicé’s moan! 


XXV. 


Whither from this gad-fly sting, 
This coward-making conscience fly? 
—He sees Phigalia’s rampart high, 
And Neda flowing from her mountain-spring 
Past Lycosura ;—There, as legends said, 
Huge Lyceus hides 
In his rifted sides 
The Callers-forth of Souls; the Summoners of the Dead. 


XXVI. 


Eastward up the vale he turns, 
Where walls of rock to left and right 
Flicker with living tapestry light, 
Aconite, and green mist of feathery ferns: 
There, jasmine-stars and golden cistus beam, 
While the waves below 
Pearl and sapphire flow, . 
Deepening their voice, as near their birthplace still they 
stream. 





XXVII, 


Rushing waters, could ye not 
Far sea-ward bear the damning cry !— 
But now the journey’s goal is nigh, 
Where one dark pool marks out the fountain-spot : 
With lichen-gilded layers and splinter’d steep 
Arching high and wide, 
Springs the mountain-side, 
And the black mirror lies in marble stillness deep. 


XXVIII. 


Sad, as one himself compell’d 
The spirits to compel, uprear’d 
His grayness the Soul-summoner weird, 
And pray’d, and by the hands Pausanias held, 
Bending him o’er the mirror blank, and said 
‘“*In the Absoiver bold, 
Whom thou wouldst behold 
Name in thine heart ; nor wilt thou vainly seek the dead.” 
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XXIX, 
Shuddering o’er the shuddering pool, 
He sees the Face, not maiden-bright,’ 
But ring’d with blue unhappy light, 
And, starting, gazed around, and called her :—Fool! 
For she, not here, but where pure souls abide 
In the eternal day, 
Innocently gay, 
Is what she was on earth, transfused and glorified. 


XXX. 
Fled the vision: and alone, 
—As when the storm-clouds leeward go, 
Faint flashes broad and reddening glow, 
And far horizons mutter undertone,— 
These words around the cavern flit, no more, 
“Hence to Sparta flee ; 
There, release will be:” 
And, as he stood, the rock and waters flared with gore. 
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XXXL 
“Fly!” the Soul-evoker cried, 
“The God has spoken! Only, know 
His message sounds for weal or woe 
As the heart is, or is not, purified : 
The Soul is its own Fate.” Pausanias groan’d, 
Frown’d, and groan’d again: 
—’Twas one moment’s pain! 
Pride’s icy heart grew big; the guilt was umatoned! 


XXXII. 
Therefore, O just Gods below, 
When hollow Sparta he retrod, 
Ye smote him with your Fury-rod 
That smites but once, and needs no second blow! 
For lust breeds lust, treasons on treasons call, 
Till a servile mouth 
Tells the shameful truth: 
Platza’s victor now is Persia’s friend and thrall. 


XXXII. 
By the temple brazen-wrought 
Lo! his own mother’s hands begin 
To pile the stone and wall him in, 
Captive to famine, where he safety sought. 
Unhappy Chief! traitor to God and Greece, 
Now on Spartan ground 
He the end hath found! 
But only where thou art, Cleonicé, there is peace. 


F. T. Pacrave. 
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“ You will have heard that I am going 
to commence poet in print; and to- 
morrow my works go to the press. I 
expect it will be a volume of about 
two hundred pages. It is just the last 
foolish action I intend to do, and then 
turn a wise man as fast as possible,” 
So wrote Robert Burns from Mossgiel, 
on the twelfth of June, 1776, to one of 
the friends of his youth, David Brice, 
a shoemaker, in Glasgow. If ever a 
volume of poems was sent to press 
under doubts and difficulties it was 
this one, for Burns was at the time in 
great trouble and distress. In the 
same letter he says: “The ship is 
on her way home that is to take me 
out to Jamaica, and then farewell, 
dear old Scotland, and farewell, dear 
ungrateful Jean, for never, never will 
I see you more.” The ungratefulness 
of Jean was the destruction of the 
marriage lines between the poet and 
her who was destined after all to be 
his wedded wife, and to remain with 


him during those stormy ten years 


between the publication of his poems 
and his death. 

From the thirteenth of June, for 
eight weeks, the old printing press in 
the garret off the Star Inn Close in 
Waterloo Street, Kilmarnock, was kept 
merrily at work, and on the thirty- 
first of July, 1786, six hundred copies, 
three hundred and fifty of which had 
previously been subscribed for, of 
‘ Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, 
by Robert Burns,’ were issued to the 
public. The proofs were no doubt 
revised with a watchful eye for the 
officers of the law, for the father of 
Jean Armour had threatened to incar- 
cerate him for not finding the neces- 
sary “caution” of five pounds for the 
support of his expected offspring. 

It must have been, therefore, with 
the terrors of a jail hanging over him, 


OF BURNS. 


that he stepped up the little outside 
stair which led to the small printing 
office of John Wilson—the “ Wee 
Johnny,” who was, according to 
Burns, not only small of body, but 
diminutive in soul—to correct the 
typographical errors so likely to be 
made by the Scotch printers of those 
days, even in setting up or composing 
Scotch words, and to give the finishing 
touches to his best pieces. Old 
Walter Graham, who directed the 
printing press, used to describe him 
as coming into the place, “striking 
his top boots with his riding whip, and 
flourishing it to the imminent danger 
of those near him. He was,” the old 
printer used to remark, “a noisy fule, 
and one whose whip it was not safe to 
be within the reek [reach] of.” If the 
poet created some little noise in the 
printing office, it was but the cracking 
of his whip, so to speak, to the storm 
which was created by the appearance 
of his works. 

A hundred years have passed since 
the unpretentious little books, stitched 
in blue paper, were carried from the 
little garret printing-shop to the pub- 
lishing office at Kilmarnock Cross, 
which has long since been removed 
by the work of the town improver ; 
and still the flame that was kindled 
on that thirty-first of July seems to 
be as undying as ever. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at that the 
federated clubs of Burns’s admirers 
all over the world should have re- 
solved to celebrate in Kilmarnock the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
that famous volume, as an occasion 
even more worthy of honour than 
the birth of the poet himself, in the 
“auld clay biggin ” at Ayr. 

Of the stream of pilgrims which still 
continues to flow from all parts of 
the world to the country of Burns, few 
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can form any idea as to the changes 
which have taken place in the face of 
the landscape since the days that he 
sang. The stage coach has long since 
given way to the steam engine, and 
the scream of the whistle is now heard 
in the valleys of the Nith, the Ayr, and 
the gentle-flowing Afton, far louder 
than the scream of the green-crested 
lapwing which the poet desired to for- 
bear for sake of his slumbering Mary. 
By Lugar the flames of the furnaces of 
Muirkirk keep blinking and blazing 
to the night, whilst on the Irvine at 
Hurlford,—the quiet ford which Burns, 
regularly crossed when riding from 
Mossgiel to the printing press at 
Kilmarnock—as on the Doon at Dal- 
mellington, lights quite as lurid in 
their glow as those which frightened 
Tam O’Shanter at Alloway Kirk 
dance wildly against the dark sky. 
Seaward now in the night time are 
seen the flashes from the lighthouses 
at Pladda on the southern point of the 
Island of Arran, and at Turnberry on 
the Carrick coast, while moving spots 
of green and red tell of vessels of all 
sizes passing up and down the busy 
Frith of Clyde. 

But the railways, the reeking pits, 
and the blazing iron furnaces are not 
the only changes, for a hundred years 
of high cultivation have entirely 
altered the once so rustic landscape. 

About the time the poet was born 
there was very little enclosed land in 
Ayrshire, farming being nearly all on 
the crofting or “rig and runrig” 
system. All this has been changed. 
Hedges have been planted, peat mosses 
have been reclaimed, marshes drained, 
good macadamised roads laid down; 
and with substantial whitewashed 
farm-houses shining amongst fields of 
waving hay or yellow grain, with 
peaceful browsing herds of those Ayr- 
shire cows which are famous for their 
milk all the world over, there are not 
more peaceful or more prosperous- 
looking agricultural districts in all 
Scotland than those parts of the land 
of Burns which can be viewed from 
Carrickhill overlooking the valley of 
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the Doon, or Barnweil Hill, where 
stands the monument of the patriot 
Wallace, commanding the upper val- 
leys of the Ayr and the Irvine, 
Changed systems of cultivation have, 
no doubt, tended to make some of the 
descriptive passages in Burns’s poems 
obscure to the general reader, as in- 
deed they are to some of the Ayrshire 
folks now themselves. 

The whack of the flail, or “ weary 
flinging tree,” is never heard now on 
the barn floor, though twenty years 
ago there were few of the older 
ploughmen and farmers but could 
handle it well at the annual hay-stacks 
or hay harvest homes ; and the reaper 
and his song have of course disappeared 
before the mowing machine with its 
incessant “clicking” sound. In many 
homesteads the barn-doors facing each 
other, which had to be removed from 
the hinges to allow for the Hallowe’en 
charm of “weighing three wechts o’ 
naething,” still stand; but they are 
no longer necessary for their original 
purpose of winnowing the corn by the 
natural breeze, the winnowing machine 
having dispensed with all that. The 
wecht, or measure of calf skin, stretched 
on a wooden hdop, has no doubt, too, 
disappeared from the barn; and at 
Hallowe’en there would be a difficulty 
now in getting hold of a bag of hemp- 
seed, hemp having long ceased to be 
cultivated in Ayrshire, or indeed in 
any part of the south-west of Scot- 
land. The “rockings,” or spinning- 
wheel meetings, have gone too; though 
at some of the social gatherings of the 
old agricultural societies the toasts of 
“The Pirn” and “ The Mill” still sur- 
vive to show that the busy dames of 
the fireside are not forgotten in the 
festal moments of their lords and 
masters. 

Among games, curling, which is al- 
luded to in the poem of ‘Tam Samson,’ 
was well known ; but not bowls, played 
now by those who hold the same posi- 
tions in life as did Ballantyne, Aitken, 
Rankine, and Captain Matthew Hen- 
derson. At present almost every parish 
has a bowling-green, and the meetings 











on the summer evenings, with their 
social mirth and gossip, are just such as 
the poet would have loved to join and 
to sing of. Golf, the great Scottish 
game, most likely Burns never saw, 
except possibly when in Edinburgh. 
A wedding custom known as the 
“riding of the broos,” a wild harum- 
scarum race in which the necks of the 
riders were sometimes broken, has long 
gone out of fashion. In Burns’s time 
it seemed to be as indispensable to the 
festivities as the cake is now, and is 
alluded to in ‘The Auld Farmer’s New- 
Year Morning Salutation to his Auld 
Mare, Maggie :’ 


** At Brooses thou had ne’er a fellow, 
For pith an’ speed ; 
But ev'ry tail thou pay’t them hollow 
Whare’er thou gaed. ’ 


Hallowe’en is not held now as it 
used to be, though at some country 
firesides nuts are still burned, and 
apples eaten and ducked for in a tub. 
* Kirns,” or harvest homes are no 
longer the “‘rantin’ feasts” they were 
in the days of the sickle; for the 
country tailor, with his cheery song, 
and the village souter, or cobbler, with 
his queer stories, who took their holi- 
days in the “ hairst” or harvest time, 
have long been missed from the 
farmer’s fireside. 

Kilmarnock, which, from its excel- 
lent railway facilities, is recognised as 
the most central position of the land 
of Burns, has much of interest con- 
nected with the poet besides the old 
garret in which his works were first 
printed. 

The present Laigh Kirk occupies 
the site of the old building which was 
the scene of the ‘ Ordination,’ and in 
the churchyard lie within a few feet of 
each other all that is mortal of the 
three worthies alluded to in the verse, 


‘* Has auld Kilmarnock seen the Deil? 
Or great M‘Kinlay thrawn his heel, 
Or Robinson again grown weel 

To preach an’ read ¢ 
‘Na, waur than a’!’ cries ilka chiel 
‘Tam Samson's dead !’” 


The stone which marks the grave of 
No. 322.—vo.. Liv. 
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the old sporting seedsman bears the 
epitaph :— 
‘* Tam Samson’s weel-worn clay here lies, 
Ye canting zealots spare him! 
If honest worth in heaven rise, 
Ye'll mend or ye win near him.” 


In the High Churchyard lies one on 
whom the poet wrote a very different 
epitaph, one which it is needless to 
state has not been engraved on the 
stone ; it is that on Wee Johnny :— 


** Hie jacet—W ee Johnny. 
‘* Whoe’er thou art, O reader, know 
That Death has murder’d Johnny, 
An’ here his body lies fu’ low— 
For saul he ne’er had ony.” 


The monument in Kay Park, the 
foundation stone of which was laid in 
September, 1878, is undoubtedly the 
grandest that has yet been reared to 
the memory of Burns. It is sixty-five 
feet in height, built of red sandstone, 
and Gothic in design, representing an 
old baronial tower. In the alcove in 
front stands a marble statue eight feet 
high, representing the poet attired in 
close-fitting coat and knee-breeches, 
his back to the trunk of a tree, a book 
in one hand and a pencil in the other. 
It is an excellent reproduction of 
Naismith’s portrait, and was cut from 
a block of the finest Sicilian marble 
by Mr. W. G. Stevenson of Edinburgh. 
In the interior of the building there is 
an interesting collection of relics, to 
which the original manuscript of Tam 
©’ Shanter has lately been added at 
great cost. 

Five miles from Kilmarnock is 
Irvine, where Burns made his unfor- 
tunate start as a flax dresser, and, 
worse still, contracted, in the opinions 
of his biographers, very many had 
habits: and nine miles in another 
direction is Ayr, where in the summer 
time omnibuses run regularly to and 
from the station to the cottage in 
which the poet was born, the monument 
erected to his memory, the Auld Kirk 
of Alloway, and the Auld Brig o’ Doon 
—the three latter being situated ali 
close to each other, and about a mile to 
the south of the former. The straggling 
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High Street reached, one soon finds 
the inn on the right, in which Tam 
and his dear companion Souter Johnny 
are said to have got “fou together.” 
An oil painting above the door repre- 
sents the hero reluctantly bidding 
good-bye to his companions of the 
evening, in 
‘* That hour, o’night’s black arch the key-stane, 
Taat dreary hour he mounts his beast in ;”’ 


and gives a fair idea in a rude, 
country way of the start for that 
memorable ride. 

The house is a plain substantial 
Scotch building, two stories high, with 
a thatched roof, and remains very 
much what it must have been when, 
as the story goes, Dugald Graeme of 
Shanter and John Davidson, the 
drunken shoemaker, the originals of 
the poem, used to go there on market 
days. The room up stairs in which Tam 
was “glorious” is still pointed out ; 
but the chairs of the Carrick farmer 
and Souter Johnny have been recently 
purchased by the Ayr Burns Club, 
and placed in the memorial room in 
the cottage where he was born at 
Alloway. The original drinking-cup, 
or “ caup,” of the inn is now the pro- 
perty of some private individual ; but 
the present landlord shows a facsimile 
in a well-executed piece of dovetailed 
woodwork, bound together with a 
silver hoop, which is filled and emptied 
by enthusiasts, as was the old one. 

If it should chance to be Tuesday, 
which is market-day in Ayr, the 
visitor may have some difficulty in 
forcing his way down High Street, as 
the farmers from Kyle and Carrick 
«rowd together to talk of crops, the 
weather, and the markets, just as in 
the old time. Here and there one may 
on such a day see just such an in- 
‘lividual as Burns’s Tam, though the 
felt hat has long ago displaced the 
old-fashioned Kilmarnock bonnet, and 
the ribbed hose of Shetland been 
abandoned in favour of the moze sub 
stantial trousers of home-spun Tweed 
cloth. “Drouthy neebors’”’ still 
“neebors meet,’’ and 


adjourn to 
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taverns, as of yore, though the “ chap- 
man billies,” or wandering packmen, 
have gone with the stage coachmen, 
the post boys, and other characters of 
a bygone age. Curious characters 
these “chapman billies” were, with 
their waistcoat pieces for the plough- 
men, and Sunday gowns for the dairy- 
maids in their packs, always seeking a 
pretext for showing their wares, and 
ready, many of them, to sing a Scotch 
song or a favourite Psalm tune, 
according to the tastes of their cus- 
tomers and their likelihood of doing 
a little trade. A short distance 
beyond a handsome tower dedicated 
to Scotland’s patriot, Sir William 
Wallace, the tourist will find the 
“ Auld Brig of Ayr,” on the same side 
as the Tam O’ Shanter Inn. It con- 
sists of four arches, and is said to have 
been erected in 1252 by two maiden 
ladies named Love, after the sweet- 
heart of one of them had been drowned 
in crossing the ford during a flood. 
It was in 1785 that the venerable 
pile began to show signs of giving 
way, and in May, 1786, the first stone 
of a new structure was laid a little 
lower down the river. 

This was the origin of the poem of 
‘The Brigs o’ Ayr,’ which was dedi- 
cated to John Ballantyne, banker of 
Ayr, who was provost of the town at 
the time, and took a great interest 
in its erection. In the dialogue be- 
tween the “ conceited gowk” or New 
Brig, and the Auld Vandal, as the 
Auld Brig is called, the latter pro- 
phesies that it will be a brig when the 
other is “a cairn of stones,” and this 
has proved true. In 1877 the “new” 
bridge of 1786 was found to be in a 
dangerous condition ; it was accord- 
ingly taken down, and another has 
since been built on the old site. The 
view from the Old Brig on a quiet 
summer evening is a very pleasant 
one. Westward the setting sun be- 
hind the Arran hills gilds the sails and 
ropes of the vessels in the harbour ; 
the white-winged gulls skim here and 
there below on the swelling tide, and 
the grey smoke drifts slowly over the 
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old-fashioned houses, which seem to 
show their sturdy Ayrshire indepen- 
dence in the irregularity of their archi- 
tecture. 

In the background a stately mansion 
rises from its nest of Scotch pines. It 
is Castle Hill, the seat of the descend- 
ants of the John Ballantyne mentioned, 
the true and tried friend of the poet, 
who offered to defray the entire ex- 
penses of the second edition of his 
poems. His grave is in the old parish 
chureh-yard ; and near to him rests 
Robert Aitken, one of Burns’s first 
patrons, to whom he dedicated the 
‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ whilst Dr. 
Dalrymple and Dr. McGill, celebrated 
in the ‘Kirk’s Alarm,’ lie close by. 
Seldom does the wandering tourist 
think of visiting the old churchyard. 
Yet the graves of such men are surely, 
to the true admirers of Burns, more 
pleasant memories than all those 
doubtful caups, quaicks, and gew-gaws 
which have to be protected in glass 
cases. 

The common route to the cottage 
is the Maybole Road, which runs very 
close to the original one supposed to 
have been taken by the Carrick farmer, 
and over which William Burns rode 
with the howdie, or midwife, on the 
pillion behind him on that stormy night 
in January when the poet was born. 
The ford which Tam is supposed to 
have crossed, and where the chapman, 
or pedlar, was smothered in the snow, 
is two hundred yards further down 
than the roadway bridge. The Meikle 
Stane still stands there, visible from the 
roadway, and is pointed out as “ Tam’s 
first milestone.” A short distance 
beyond is the little village of Allo- 
way. The “auld clay biggin” is a 
very humble one-storied cottage, now 
in the keeping of a burly Ayrshire 
man, kind and courteous, and well 
versed in the lore of the place, which 
he ca» retail to the visitor in the real 
broad Carrick accent. The little 
chamber where the poet came to 
life looks much as his young eyes 
must have seen it. The plain deal 
chairs are there still; and the bed in 
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the far corner, a mere bunk, set in to 
the wall, is the one on which Robert 
Burns was born. The chest of drawers 
and the eight-day clock, the works of 
which are still good, though it stands 
silent, complete the furniture of the 
little cottage. 

A walk of a mile brings one to the 
Auld Kirk of Alloway, a plain little 
edifice which had never been heard of 
beyond the sound of its own bell but 
for the little brown-eyed boy who ran 
about the braes of Bonnie Doon, and 
pulled the gowans on the grass-green 
banks around. 

The old entrance to the church- 
yard from the roadway was ia the 
southwest corner, and is now occupied 
by a tomb, which contains the remains 
of a local county family, the Hughes 
of Balkissock. A huge plane-tree, 
over two hundred years old, over- 
shadows the roofless building. The 
window in which Tam saw such won- 
derful sights is now built up, though 
the “winnock bunker in the east, 
where sat Old Nick in shape of 
beast,” is still as it was in the days of 
the poet, though the sandstone is 
worn thin with the action of successive 
frosts and snows. 

From the lower wall of the Auld 
Kirk to the keystone of the Auld 
Brig the distance is about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards, dipping slightly 
downhill on crossing the modern road- 
way, and rising as the bridge is 
reached. It is just about the length 
of Tattenham Corner, yet never has 
that famous stretch of turf seen a more 
exciting struggle than these few score 
yards of uneven ground. The bridge 
itself, which is close upon four hundred 
years old, consists of one single spanned 
arch, and in the days before wheeled 
traffic was considered to be a very con- 
venient structure. 

The land of Burns's boyhood lies all 
around, a plain of fertile fields, where 
once he struggled hard to help his 
father to eke out that rent which 
seemed always to hang over the old 
man like the axe of the headsman. 
Mount Oliphant, the farm to which 
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William Burns removed from the 
cottage when his son was only seven 
years old, can be easily reached in 
half an hour’s walk from the village of 
Alloway. It stands high, as the name 
suggests, and commands a fine view 
of the surrounding country. The 
whole of the steading and dwelling- 
place has been greatly altered, and the 
poet himself would scarcely now recog- 
nise the place in which, as a lad of 
thirteen, he first held “a yoking at 
the plough.” 

It was here that he first felt 
that flame which burned so strongly 
within him afterwards ; the fair Nelly 
Kilpatrick, his companion on the har- 
vest rig, having made, as he says, his 
“pulse beat such a furious rattan 
when he looked and fingered over her 
little hand to pick out the cruel nettle 
stings and thistles.’”’ Here, too, he 
wished 


‘* For poor old Scotland’s sake 
Some usefu’ plan or beuk could make, 
Or sing a song at least.” 


From this farm, in 1777, when 
Burns was eighteen years old, the 
family removed to Lochlea, in the 
parish of Tarbolton, which is within 
easy walk of the town of that name, 
about half an hour’s distance from 
Ayr by the railway. 

Like Mount Oliphant, the place has 
been much changed. The old low- 
roofed dwelling of the poet’s time has 
been converted into a stable, and the 
barn which was thatched by his 
hands has been removed to make way 
for a more substantial structure, the 
lintel stone alone being preserved. It 
was at Lochlea that he wrote ‘ Winter, 
a Dirge,’ ‘The Dying Words of Poor 
Mailie,” and a few other of his 
choicest poems; it was at Lochlea, 
too, that he lost his father, on the 
thirteenth of February, 1783. 

It was in an old-fashioned two- 
story house, which is still standing, 
near the Tarbolton cross, and yet used 
as an inn, that the poet enjoyed many 
festive nights with the brethren of the 
mystic bevel ; and it was inside a hall 
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adjoining that he bade good-bye to the 
brethren of St. James’s Lodge, when 
his chest was on the way to Greenock 
to be put on board the ship for 
Jamaica, in the well-known lines— 
** A last request permit me here, 
When yearly ye assemble a’, 
One round, I ask it with a tear, 
To him, the Bard that’s far awa.” 


The debating club, of which he was 
president at the first meeting, and the 
dancing school where he met the be- 
witching Mary Morrison, were also 
held in this house. 

A lovely walk from Coilsfield, by way 
of Failford, a sweet little spot where 
the Fail joins the Ayr, brings one to 
the town of Mauchline, the home of 
Bonnie Jean. On reaching the cross, 
the house which was said to be Nanse 
Tinnock’s will be pointed out by any 
passing native. It is an old thatch- 
roofed two-storied building, the upper 
storey being reached by a wooden stair 
from the outside. Nothing but the 
signboard nails above the door are 
left to mark the place where the bard 
vowed he would drink William Pitt’s 
health “ nine times a week,” where he 
was wont to read to admiring audi- 
ences his latest productions ; and where, 
indeed, the ‘ Holy Fair’ was heard for 


_ the first time. 


Almost opposite is the house, built 
of red sandstone, in which he lived 
with his Jean on commencing married 
life. The room up stairs in which Jean 
and he spent their honeymoon, and 
the bed which is set in the wall, are 
still shown to visitors, 

Gavin Hamilton’s residence is one 
of the most picturesque dwellings in 
the place, and is interesting, not only 
from the fact that the original pro- 
prietor was the landlord and good 
friend of the poet, but. that within its 
walls is the office where Burns and 
Bonnie Jean were legally married on 
the third of August, 1788. Close at 
hand is the churchyard, the scene of 
the famous ‘Holy Fair.’ In an ob- 
secure corner is the grave of Daddie 
Auld, the reverend minister of the 
Gospel who rebuked the poet before 
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the congregation as he sat on the 
cutty-stool inside the place of worship. 
Holy Willie’s grave, not far off, lies un- 
marked, as if he had really “taen the 
left-hand road,’”’ and but a few feet of 
ground separate his resting-place from 
those of Nanse Tinnock and Racer 
Jess, who at the Holy Fair stood 
“blinkin’ at the entry.” On a plain 
upright stone are engraved, under the 
record of the death of her father, an 
old soldier, the words: “ Also his 
daughter Mary, the poet’s Bonnie 
Mary Morrison, who died 29th June, 
1791, aged 20.” 

Poosie Nansie’s is still an inn and 
not much changed ; but it is needless 
to state that it is never now frequent- 
ed by jolly beggars, for everywhere 
through the country the traveller 
meets with a notice asking him not, 
under any consideration, to give alms 
to vagrants. 

Within a mile and a half of Mauch- 
line is Mossgiel, where the family 
settled after leaving Lochlea. It was 
from Mossgiel Burns courted both 
Bonnie Jean and Highland Mary; it 
was while at Mossgiel he, in the direst 
misery, resolved to proceed to the 
West Indies ; and it was to Mossgiel, 
after fame and fcrtune had been made 
in Edinburgh, and his name was ring- 
ing through the land, that he re- 
turned to his mother and the rest 
of the family. Here, too, he addressed 
those lines to that “wee modest 
cowering timorous beastie,” the mouse, 
which ran scuttling away from the 
ploughshare, its “ wee bit housie now 
in ruin ;” and it was here, too, that 
he mourned the fate of that “ wee 
modest crimson-tipped flower,” the 
daisy. The fields in which he was en- 
gaged ploughing at the time are still 
pointed out with pride by the tenant 
of the farm ; but the dwelling, “low 
roof with green trees half concealed,” 
which Wordsworth described on his 
visit, has given place to a substantial 
slate-roofed building of two stories. 
The spence ( “ ben in the spence, right 
pensivelie”) has been much altered 
since the days when the poet sat down 
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to write with hands horny from the 
plough, and one would not know it 
now from the picture in ‘The 
Vision ’— 
‘** There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and ey’d the spewing reek, 
That fill’d, wi’ hoast-provoking smeek, 
The auld, clay biggin ; 
An’ heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the riggin.” 


After many rambles throughout the 
country, and for a short distance into 
England, Burns moved from the valley 
of the Ayr to Dumfriesshire. Down 
past New Cumnock he would ride, as 
the border men rode of old, thinking, 
as he crossed the Afton, of his Mary 
asleep by the murmuring stream, and 
on by the winding Nith to Auldgirth 
Brig. But the traveller of to-day 
must follow him in more prosaic 
fashion on the railway, which in 
about an hour and a half will take 
him from Mauchline to Auldgirth. 

A short distance from the station 
of Auldgirth, down the wooded bank 
of the Nith, is Friar’s Carse, the resi- 
dence of that Captain Riddle who was 
the poet’s particular friend in Dum- 
friesshire. One of the rooms is still 
shown to visitors as the scene of the 
great bacchanalian contest between 
Sir Robert Lawrie of Maxwelton, 
Ferguson of Craigdarroch, and the 
Captain, which Burns, who was judge 
on the occasion, has described in the 
poem of ‘The Whistle.’ 

Close to Friar’s Carse is Ellisland, 
the one-storied dwelling house which, 
perched on a cliff overhanging the 
Nith, is still the same as when the 
poet and his Jean lived in it. And 
in the fields around might Burns have 
been seen many a time “scattering 
the grain out ower the rigs” at early 
morning, for the men to harrow while 
he was riding hard on his duties as 
an exciseman amongst the mist-clad 
hills of Dunscore, singing in his stir- 
rups those songs which were destined 
to be sung amongst the Australian 
bush and in the backwoods of Ame- 
rica. There in the lorely evening he 
sung, “O a’ the airts the win can 
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blaw,” while thinking of his absent 
Jean in Mauchline ; and there by the 
barnyard, while the dew was falling 
and the stars were shining, he ad- 
dressed himself with a swelling heart 
to ‘Mary in Heaven.’ In a lovely 
walk which leads down by the river 
through the yellow broom, he added, 
‘The Wounded Hare’ to his friends 
of Mossgiel—‘ The Mouse’ and ‘The 
Daisy’—for there he met the poor 
wanderer of the woods and fields iimp- 
ing along while the sportsman followed 
with his murdering gun. It was in 
this path also that he raked up from 
his Carrick reminiscences the story of 
‘Tam O’ Shanter,’ and was seen by 
Mrs. Burns laughing at his own 
imaginative pictures, as he repeated 
the lines beginning, 

‘*Now Tam, O Tam, had thae been queans 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens.” 

‘ John Anderson my jo, John,’ ‘ Willie 
brewed a Peck o’ Maut,’ and ‘ Auld 
Lang Syne,’ wer? all composed in the 
little stone cottage partly built with 
his own hands on the Nith at Ellis- 
land. 

From Ellisland a pleasant walk of 
six miles leads to Dumfries. Burns 
took up his abode in the ancient 
capital of the south-west of Scotland, 
in Bank Street, in a plain-looking 
house of three stories, on the front of 
the second floor of which a stone has 
been inserted bearing the words, 
“Robert Burns, the National Poet, 
lived in this house with his family on 
coming to Dumfries from Ellisland in 
1791.” The apartments, three in num- 
ber, are much as they were in the 
poet’s day, the small central one, the 
window of which faces the street, 
being the place where he wrote such 
glorious songs as ‘ My Love is like a 
red red Rose,’ ‘A Man’s a Man for 
a’ that,’ ‘My Heart is sair I daurna 
tell,’ ‘ Last May a braw Wooer.’ 

Passing » monument erected to his 
memory where, as Lord Rosebery ob- 
served when unveiling it, the fore- 
fathers of the subscribers used to 
shun him in the sireets, one’s eye 
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catches the sign of the King’s Arms 
Hotel, which he used to frequent, and 
where he scribbled a verselet against 
the gentlemen who had dared to sneer 
in his presence about officers of the 
excise. Recent alterations in the 
hotel caused the removal of the 


window bearing the verse which 
commences— 
‘Ye men of wit and wealth, why all this 
sneering 
’Gainst poor excisemen? give the cause a 
hearing.” 


A hundred yards further down the 
street is the Globe Tavern, above the 
dark close entering to which is a 
portrait of the poet, with the words 
beneath, “ Burns’s Howff.” A room 
at the back is shown as the one where 
he was often heard setting the table 
in a roar. In the fireside corner 
still stands the chair he sat in, but 
as pocket knives were unscrupulously 
used for cutting off mementoes, it has 
been “ boxed in,” and secured by lock 
and key. Up stairs in a bedroom on 
the second floor is shown a pane of 
glass, on which, scratched by the 
poet’s own hand, are still the lines, 

**O lovely Polly Stewart, 

O charming Polly Stewart, 
There’s nota flower that blooms in May 
That’s half so fair as thou art.” 

Leaving the Globe Inn, and passing 
up a narrow lane, often traversed by 
the poet when he was “na fou, but 
just had plenty,” and now named 
Burns Street, the visitor will, after a 
short walk, naturally halt opposite a 
bust placed in the wall of a build- 
ing, which bears underneath it the 
following :— 

** In the adjoining House to the North 

Lived and Died 
The Poet of his Country and of Mankind, 
Robert Burns.” 

The house is a plain, two-storied 
building, of a style of architecture 
very common throughout the west of 
Scotland. On the floor is situated 


the kitchen and the sitting-room ; 
up stairs is the small apartment in 
which he died, on the twenty-first of 
July, 1796, thirty-seven and a half 














The Land 


years after that stormy night he first 
saw the light by the banks of the Doon, 
and within ten days of ten years from 
the time his poems were first issued 
from the press. The chill which 
he had caught on the fatal winter’s 
night when he was found lying in the 
street outside the Globe Inn never 
left him. Spring came and summer 
followed, but the sunshine brought no 
warnith, and with a weary heart he 
sought his way to Brow, on the 
Solway, there to try the effects of 
sea- bathing upon his exhausted frame. 

Alas! it was too late. A fortnight 
later, on the fourteenth of July, he 
wrote to his wife that though the salt- 
water had done him some good, he was 
still very weak, and could take no solid 
food. A night or two before he left 
Brow, when a young lady rose to let 
down the window-blinds, thinking the 
bright sunshine might be too much for 
him, he, with a look of great benignity, 
said, “‘Thank you, my dear, for your 
kind attention, but oh! let him shine; 
he will not shine long for me.” On 
the eighteenth he alighted from a 
spring cart at the foot of the Mill 
Hole Brae, and, stooping and stagger- 
ing as if in pain, entered his house, 
never again to leave it alive. 

Though the tourist may love to 
see each scene the songs of the poet 
have made famous, the land which 
can really claim him lies between his 
birth-place on the banks of the Doon 
and his burial-place on the banks of 
the Nith. It is true, no doubt, that 
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Bruar Water, the Birks of Aberfeldy, 
the Falls of Foyers, and the scenery at 
Kenmore, have all owed much to his 
genius; but such scenes no more 
belong to the land of Burns than the 
grave of Bruce at Dunfermline, which 
he kissed on seeing for the first time. 
But Kenmure Castle and St. Mary’s 
Isle were places only less dear to him 
than the Castle of Montgomerie or 
the Caves of Coleen in Ayrshire ; and 
many a joyous night did he spend, 
in his excise rides, in Kirkcudbright 
on the Dee, the “ Whisky Jean” of 
one of his ballads. 

One little cottage by the Moffat, 
near to where 


** Sweet fa’s the eve on Craigie-burn,” 


is still pointed out to the traveller 
as the place where 
‘* Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut, 

And Rob and Allan cam to preet.” 
Willie Nicol, his old Edinburgh friend, 
lodging there on his holidays, invited 
the poet and Allan Masterton over 
from Nithsdale to spend “a merry 
nicht.””’ Who fell last beside his chair, 
and was king amongst the three, the 
poet has not said; but ten years later 
King Death ruled over all of them— 
ail at least that was mortal ; for Rob 
and Willie and Allan shall live so 
long as there is malt to brew and a 
Scotch song to be sung, if not all the 
world over, at least in that portion 
which we have called the Land of 
Burns. 

T. DyKes. 














THE GORDON 


‘* You young men have set a stone 
rolling which will not stop,” said the 
late Lord Shaftesbury in a true pro- 
phetic spirit, when he left his bed, not 
long before his death, in order to 
speak at Prince’s Hall on behalf of 
the Gordon Boys’ Home. This was 
Gordon’s own scheme. In the train- 
ing of poor and friendless boys for the 
army he reposed his greatest hopes 
for the future. Before he left for the 
Mauritius he had a conversation with 
Lord Tennyson about it. He began 
as soon as he entered the room, “I 
want you to do something for our 
young soldiers,” and went on to speak 
of the need of such an institution. He 
afterwards promised to join a friend 
in a somewhat similar experiment ; this 
plan was unfortunately abandoned as 
his official duties called him from this 
country. 

Gordon’s philanthropic experiences 
at Gravesend, amongst the poor out- 
cast lads there, would influence bim in 
this direction no less strongly than 
his official knowledge of the inner Jife 
of the rank and file of our army, and 
of the need of its improvement by a 
better class of recruit. The courage 
and endurance of our soldiers are pro- 
verbial. In the face, however, of the 
high rate of desertion, the most par- 
tial critic must own that their moral 
tone might be improved. Rigid dis- 
cipline suffices well enough for the 
outside of the cup and platter, but 
finer and kindlier influences must be 
at work before self-respect, morality, 
and strict honesty of purpose can be 
developed. Economists, moreover, 
would surely deem it sounder policy 
to secure a boy of fourteen, and spend 
money on his physical -and moral 
training prior to his enlistment at 
eighteen, than to take him at the 
latter age, devoid of discipline and 
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rectitude, with the probability of his 
deserting before he is twenty. Youth 
also is the time when the battle must 
be fought ; manhood is the day after. 
“The old are as they are,” said 
Thomas Carlyle. “They cannot alter. 
The hope of the world is in the 
young.” There are many training 
ships for boys for the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine, as also the large 
Government Naval School at Green- 
wich—all of which are safe and 
flourishing, the nurseries of our finest 
sailors; and so it seems strange that 
the Duke of York’s should be the 
only recognised preparatory school 
for the army. The Gordon Boys’ 
Home, therefore, besides conferring 
unbounded benefits on the poor lads 
whom it reclaims, will supply a real 
deficiency in our military organization, 
and especially deserves the military 
support and countenance which it has 
received from its beginning. 

At the time of Charles Gordon’s 
death it was perhaps inevitable that 
a good deal of vain talk should be 
poured out over his grave, and the 
public mind was somewhat bewildered 
and irritated by the numerous pro- 
posed memorials to him. Party feel- 
ing ran high, and, if one quarter of 
the energy that was devoted to 
making political capital out of Gor- 
don’s death had been brought to bear 
on the national memorial that is now 
honoured by his name, we should be 
counting our Gordon boys by scores in 
place of tens. 

Dover Street was in reality the 
birthplace of the Home—not the first 
good thing by many that has had its 
birthplace there. No sooner had Miss 
Stanley heard of the conversation 
already mentioned than she organised 
a little syndicate of ready helpers 
in order to get the scheme of 
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the home realised. So long ago 
as March, 1885, penny subscription 
cards were started. I had the honour 
of acting as one of the first secre- 
taries, and received some of the 
earliest donations. Though their 
amount was inconsiderable, their sig- 
nificance was deep. Labourers on 
their way to work in the early morn- 
ing would leave little packages of 
pence at my door. Enough for them 
that the project would have met with 
Gordon’s approval ; they honoured his 
memory by compliance with his wishes. 
By and by the grain of mustard seed 
took root. The pioneers of the Gordon 
Boys’ Home worked steadily on until 
this institution was adopted as the 
national memorial to Gordon, and the 
funds already collected for a memorial 
by the Mansion House Committee 
were handed over to the Home. 

It was opened last September at 
Fort Wallington, near Fareham, under 
the governance of an executive com- 
mittee, presided over by Lord Napier 
of Magdala. There are also sub-com- 
mittees of building and finance, and 
one for the direction of subordinate 
matters through which all applications 
for admission must pass. It was a 
good day for the Home when the 
Prince of Wales accepted the office of 
president. The practical and wise 
control His Royal Highness exercises 
over all charitable work undertaken 
by him is of as much value as the 
prestige conferred by his name. The 
scheme too is one which specially 
commends itself to his kindly sympa- 
thetic nature. But Gordon boys, now 
and hereafter, must never forget that 
practically they owe their status to 
Miss Stanley, General Higginson, and 
Colonel Philip Smith. 

Had it not been for the opportune 
loan of Fort Wallington by govern- 
ment a commencement would hardly 
yet have been made. Twenty home- 
less and destitute lads were at first 
admitted, and the number has been 
gradually increased to eighty. 

The funded property of the Institu- 
tion now amounts to 30,000/., produc- 
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ing an income of about 1,050/. There 
are promises besides of annual sub- 
scriptions and of payments for the 
maintenance of boys in the Home 
amounting to about 840/. The annual 
cost of a boy is estimated at 22. 
This figure is somewhat higher than 
the usual estimate at an Industrial 
School and therefore gives a larger 
margin for educational purposes. 

The regulations that guide the 
admittance for boys into the Gordon 
Home are as simple as they are prac- 
tical. The boys are elected by the 
committee, not by the votes of sub- 
scribers, the only conditions essential 
to the eligibility of the candidates 
being genuine poverty and destitution 
(except in the case of poor boys that 
are specially paid for), absence of 
conviction of crime, and freedom from 
such physical infirmity as would dis- 
qualify them for an active career. 
The age for entrance is from fourteen 
to sixteen. So many Boys’ Refuges 
and Homes discharge their inmates at 
the age of fourteen that a fresh depar- 
ture was thought likely to be useful. 
From fourteen to eighteen—the limit 
of age that boys are to remain in the 
Gordon Home—is moreover the most 
critical epoch of a lad’s life. 
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‘* Merely thyself, O man, thou canst not long 
abide, 
But presently for less or greater must 
decide.” 


How far more true is this of a boy! 
It has been wisely determined not 
to restrict the future career of a 
Gordon boy exclusively to the army. 
The instruction which the lads will 
receive at the Home is of a nature to 
fit them equally well for civil employ- 
ment in this country or in its colonies. 
Besides military training and disci- 
pline, to which the whole school is 
subject, instruction is given in various 
trades, so that, when a boy leaves the 
institution, he can select any one of 
the several lines of life for which his 
training has qualified him, free option 
being left him in this respect. Though 
the Home has been open little more 
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than seven months the boys make 
their own clothing and boots. They 
are also instructed in carpentry in all 
its branches, and each boy takes his 
turn in kitchen-work. 

It is in fact of vital importance in 
such institutions to engage and wisely 
direct the physical energies of youth. 
Give their hands something to do and 
you have won them. Their brains are 
often numb while their hands are alive 
with mischievous energy. Satan is 
sometimes unreasonably credited with 
‘mischief for idle hands to do”; it 
should rather be for “irresistibly en- 
ergetic hands.” But what a poor 
nerveless creature would the boy be 
without this irrepressible vitality, and 
how we—in our meridian—envy him 
its possession! The “mischief” is 
but energy misdirected, as dirt is 
matter misplaced. What may not the 
boy be taught of cunning skill and 
patient labour through his restless 
fingers! Town lads are especially 
clever and ambitious and have plenty 
of talent; the treasure only needs 
discovery. 

Mental energy is a natural sequence, 
and often the thirst for knowledge 
becomes almost incredible. In an Eng- 
lish class of which I bad charge last 
winter at St. Andrew’s Home for 
Working Boys in Westminster, one of 
my pupils, employed in a printing 
office from 8 a.m. till 7 p.m., never 
once missed his weekly attendance, 
trudging down to the Home in all 
weathers from Soho. He also belonged 
to the drawing-class, and, as I have 
since discovered, devotes half his daily 
dinner hour to a cracked violin of 
which he is the proud possessor, 
actually paying a musical friend to 
instruct him ! 

Gordon’s religion was the whole 
Bible, not part of it ; but no one would 
more readily have conceded that 


‘* All paths unto the Father lead 
When self the feet have spurn’d.” 
It is only natural, therefore, that an 
institution bearing his name should be 
absolutely unsectarian, and the boys 
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attend the churches of the different 
denominations to which they belong. 
The Executive of the Home con- 
sists at present of the commandant 
and his staff - officer, both retired 
officers of the army; a schoolmaster 
and assistant ; three trades instructors 
—tailor, shoemaker, and carpenter ; 
besides sergeant-instructors, who di- 
vide between them the general disci- 
pline and drill of the boys as well 
as the discharge of commissariat 
duties. As the institution increases 
it is intended that one such sergeant- 
instructor shall have charge of each 
dormitory of forty boys and shall sleep 
there. Proper gymnastic training wiil 
also be carried out, while the dietary 
is ample even for growing lads. 

A gift horse must not be too 
severely criticised, but the temporary 
Home is not quite all that can be 
desired. A fort is like a room lighted 
by a skylight—one cannot see out of 
it; and it must have been a most de- 
pressing residence for the lads during 
the long gloomy months that are past. 
How sadly they must have missed 
the glare and life of the streets, so 
dear to all London Arabs! The 
fledglings when first captured gave 
plenty of trouble. Acts of insub- 
ordination, disregard of rules, and un- 
seemly conduct in church had especi- 
ally to be combated. No punishment 
prevailed so much with the unruly as 
the consistent kindness shown the 
boys by the commandant and _ his 
staff-officer. To most of them it must 
have come like a revelation, and its 
novel influence soon penetrated the 
hard crust with which neglect and priva- 
tion had hitherto environed their 
young lives. From earliest days, too, 
such boys are accustomed to make the 
best of a bad job, and, being before all 
things very adaptive, they soon settle 
down to make the best of a good one. 
Now they give comparatively little 
trouble. Their conduct, of course, is 
not entirely irreproachable ; it would 
be indeed surprising if it were, and 
assuredly those who command such an 
institution can never be mere dilettante 
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workers, after a fashiun too common 
in these days. By degrees the boys 
are more trusted and granted greater 
liberty, which they highly appreciate. 
Doubtless when the new home at 
Bagshot is completed the lives of both 
the boys and those in command will 
be much more cheerful. Thanks to 
the generous and anonymous gifts of 
5,0007. by one lady and 1,000/. by 
another the buildings there will be at 
once begun, They will consist of a 
large central hall for meals and re- 
creation, with rooms for reading and 
writing attached ; on either side there 
will be a two-storied block of dor- 
mitories, each constructed for two ser- 
geants and eighty boys. These build- 
ings are connected by walls and form 
the south side of a square, the north 
being occupied by a range of kitchens, 
stoves, school-rooms and workshops. 
There will also be two dwelling-houses 
for the commandant and his staff- 
officer. The plans, which have been 
prepared by Mr. Butterfield, admit of 
expansion, but for the present sufficient 
accommodation will be provided for only 
just as many boys as the funds at the 
disposal of the trustees warrant. 
What with schooling, drill, and the 
various trades, the boys have plenty 
of occupation. Strangely enough their 
hours of recreation are more difficult of 
direction, Combination for the pur- 
suit of pleasure seemed at first un- 
known, and, though they gained a 
praiseworthy victory over a local Fare- 
ham team at football by dint of 
good hard kicking, the game was not 
popular. Town boys, in fact, are not 
gregarious in amusement. They are 
to be seen in the parks and alleys, in 
knots of twos and threes, playing 
intricate games with much gusto, 
such scant materials as their own 
caps and an indifferent ball sufficing. 
Cricket, however, has been warmly 
adopted at Fort Wallington, and the 
roughness and acute slope of the 
ground—or glacis, strictly speaking— 
does not seem in the least to interfere 
with the boys’ enjoyment. A recrea- 
tion room with games and newspapers 
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has been started—the most popular 
institution in the Home—and the 
management is entrusted to a Com- 
mittee of the boys themselves. It is 
hoped that a library will soon be 
formed. 

If the moral at all keeps pace 
with the physical development of the 
Gordon boys the happiest results must 
follow. As a member of the Home 
Committee in London it was often my 
duty to see and to inquire into the 
cases of the various applicants for 
admission, I found great difficulty in 
recognising these same lads when I 
paid them a visit at Fort Wallington a 
few weeks later. Regular food and 
hours and discipline, and the neat 
uniform of blue patrol jacket and 
trowsers of Gordon tartan worn on 
parade, had altered them wonderfully. 
One of them, whom I had first known 
in less fortunate days earning a pre- 
carious livelihood as an _ irregular 
attaché to the great Shoe-Black 
Brigade, seemed particularly pleased 
with himself and his surroundings. 
When I asked him if he did not 
sometimes miss “ the streets,” he re- 
plied, somewhat inconsequently, ‘‘ No 
sir, ’cos I never misses my dinner 
now.’ But however happy the boys 
may be at Fort Wallington it is de- 
lightful to learn that their family 
affection is not chilled. One little lad 
wrote to his mother that “his good 
dinner choked him when he thought 
of her starving at home.” 

Miss Gordon, who takes the deepest 
interest in the Home and its occu- 
pants, sent me a letter which she 
lately received from one of her nomi- 
nees there. I subjoin it, as describing 
the impression that the life is making 
on the boys far better than any words 
of mine can :— 


“Dear Miss Gorpon,—I am very sorry 
that you ant answered my letter yet that 
you will send me one as quick as you can for 
I should like to hear from you. I hope you 
are in good health. We have had the cricket 
bats and stumps out on Last Thursday And 
all the boys likes to play with them. And 
the volunteers have come to Fort Nelson 
And we are going to have the review on Easter 
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Monday. Its getting very hot down here 
that I hope you had some buns on good 
Friday as we had none. All the boys are 
getting serge suits for days. We have got a 
room down here where one dormitory takes 
use of it every week we have got all sorts of 
games init. We have also got the parrallel 
bars down here on which I amuse myself 
daily. I am getting on with my schooling 
Will you kindly send me a few stamps.” 


The connection between the hot 
weather and the buns is a little 
strained, but to draw attention to the 
deficiency was evidently the object 
uppermost in the writer’s mind. 

Here, too, is a letter I received a 
few days ago from one of the corporals. 


**Dear Sir,—I write these few lines to you 
to let you know I received the note you sent 
by the little boy Hodges. I will look after 
him as you asked me to ; he is getting on very 
well at present. I spoke to the boys you told 
me to, and they all sends their best respects 
to you. I spoke to Ryan and he said he was 
very sorry that he had been in the defaulters’ 
list, and he will try to be a good boy in future. 
Corporal Wilson has been to Portsmouth to 
have his eyes turned ; they are getting better 
now, but they are very much bloodshot.” 


So far as its little span of life has 
run, this then is a brief sketch of the 
Gordon Boys’ Home. It is a carrying 
out of Gordon’s own work; a pro- 
longation of a career cut short by 
death. We may, we feel, safely re- 
joice in the thought that it isa charity 
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which has firmly established itself in 
the hearts not only of the elders of 
this generation, but in those of its 
youthful members. It is a hopeful 
sign of the times that poverty is no 
longer a mark for scorn even among 
the boys of our great public schools. 
Many are the shillings which have 
been gladly contributed by them to- 
wards a recreation room for those 
hitherto without the bare necessaries 
of life; and certainly we may believe 
that the gifts have been not less 
blessed to the giver than the receiver. 
We cannot learn too early in life to 
consider the needs of those whom the 
mere accident of birth has surrounded 
with sorrow, and doomed to a future 
which, to all but the eye of faith, 
seems hopeless. Sympathy widens in 
proportion as it is brought into con- 
tact with suffering, and assuredly all 
pleasure palls before the joy of 
obedience to such humane instincts. 


. ‘Night enough is there 

In yon “dark city ; get thee back . 
Let be thy wail and help thy fellow men, 
And make thy gold thy vassal not thy 

king, 
And fling free alms into the beggar’s bowl, 
And send the day into the darken'd heart ; 
Nor list for guerdon in the voice of men, 
A dying echo from a falling wall.’ 


ARTHUR COLLINS. 











THE WOODLANDERS. 


BY THOMAS HARDY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE encounter with the carriages 
having forced upon Winterborne’s 
mind the image of Mrs. Charmond, his 
thoughts by a natural channel went 
from her to the fact that several cot- 
tages and other houses in the two 
Hintocks, now his own, would fall into 
her possession in the event of South’s 
death. He marvelled what people could 
have been thinking about in the past 
to invent such precarious tenures as 
these ; still more, what could have in- 
duced his ancestors at Hintock, and 
other village people, to exchange their 
old copyholds forlife-leases. But having 
naturally succeeded to these properties 
through his father, he had done his 
best to keep them in order ; though he 
was much struck with his father’s 
negligence in not insuring South’s 
life. 

After breakfast, still musing on the 
circumstances, he went up stairs, turned 
over his bed, and drew out a flat canvas 
bag which lay between the mattress 
and the sacking. In this he kept his 
leases, which had remained there un- 
opened ever since his father’s death. 
It was the usual hiding-place among 
rural lifeholders for such documents. 
Winterborne sat down on the bed, and 
looked them over. They were ordinary 
leases for three lives, which a member 
of the South family, some fifty years 
before this time, had accepted of the 
lord of the manor in lieu of certain 
copyholds and other rights, in con- 
sideration of having the dilapidated 
houses rebuilt by the said lord. They 
had come into his father’s possession 
chiefly through his mother, who was a 
South. 

Pinned to the corner of one of the 


indentures was a letter, which Win- 
terborne had never seen before. It 
bore a remote date, the handwriting 
being that of some solicitor or agent, 
and the signature the landholder’s. It 
was to the effect that at any time 
before the last of the stated lives 
should drop Mr. Giles Winterborne 
senior, or his representative, should 
have the privilege of adding his own 
and his son’s life to the life remaining 
on payment of a merely nominal sum ; 
the concession being in consequence of 
the elder Winterborne’s consent to 
demolish one of the houses and relin- 
quish its site, which stood at an awk- 
ward corner of the lane, and impeded 
tbe way. 

The house had been pulled down 
years before. Why Giles’s father had 
not taken advantage of his privilege to 
insert his own and his son’s lives it 
was impossible to say. In all likeli- 
hood death alone had hindered him in 
the execution of that project, the elder 
Winterborne having been a man who 
took much pleasure in dealing with 
house property in his small way. 

Since one of the Souths still sur- 
vived there was not much doubt that 
Giles could do what his father had left 
undone, as far as his own life was con- 
cerned. This possibility cheered him 
much ; for by those houses hung many 
things. Melbury’s doubt of the young 
man’s fitness to be the husband of 
Grace had been based not a little on 
the precariousness of his holdings in 
Little and Great Hintock. He re- 
solved to attend to the business at 
once, the fine for renewal being a sum 
that he could easily muster. His 
scheme, however, could not be carried 
out ina day; and meanwhile he would 
run up to South’s as he had intended 
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to do, to learn the result of the experi- 
ment with the tree. 

Marty met him at the door. “ Well, 
Marty,” he said ; and was surprised to 
vead in her face that the case was not 
so hopeful as he had imagined. 

“Tam sorry for your labour,” she 
said. “It is all lost. He says the 
tree seems taller than ever.” 

Winterborne looked round at it. 
Taller the tree certainly did seem, 
the gauntness of its now naked stem 
being more marked than before. 

“ It quite terrified him when he first 
saw what you had done to it this 
morning,” she added. “He declares 
it will come down upon us and cleave 
us, like ‘ the sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon.’” 

“Well ; can I do anything else?” 
asked he. 

“The doctor says the tree ought to 
be cut down.” 

‘*Oh—you’ve had the doctor?” 

“] didn’t send forhim. Mrs. Char- 
mond before she left heard that father 
was ill, and told him to attend him at 
her expense.” 

“That was very good of her. And 
he says it ought to be cut down. 
We mustn’t cut it down without her 
knowledge, I suppose.” 

He went up stairs. There the old 
man sat, staring at the now gaunt tree 
as if his gaze were frozen on to its 
trunk. Unluckily the tree waved 
afresh by this time, a wind having 
sprung up and blown the fog away ; 
and his eyes turned with its wavings. 

They heard footsteps—a man’s, but 
of a lighter weight than usual. ‘‘There 
is Doctor Fitzpiers again,” she said, 
and descended. Presently his tread 
was heard on the naked stairs. 

Mr. Fitzpiers entered the sick cham- 
ber just as a doctor is more or less 
wont to do on such occasions, and pre- 
eminently when the room is that of the 
humble cottager; looking round to- 
wards the patient with that preoccu- 
pied gaze which so plainly reveals that 
he has well-nigh forgotten all about 
the case and the whole circumstances 
since he dismissed them from his mind 
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at his last exit from the same apart- 
ment. He nodded to Winterborne, 
with whom he was already a little 
acquainted, recalled the case to his 
thoughts, and went leisurely on to 
where South sat. 

Fitzpiers was, on the whole, a finely 
formed, handsome man. His eyes 
were dark and impressive, and beamed 
with the light either of energy or of 
susceptivity—it was difficult to say 
which ; it might have been a little of 
both. That quick, glittering, practical 
eye, sharp for the surface of things 
and for nothing beneath it, he had 
not. But whether his apparent depth 
of vision were real, or only an artistic 
accident of his corporeal moulding, 
nothing but his deeds could reveal. 

His face was rather soft than stern, 
charming than grand, palethan flushed ; 
his nose—if a sketch of his features 
be de rigueur for a person of his pre- 
tensions—was artistically beautiful 
enough to have been worth doing in 
marble by any sculptor not over busy, 
and was hence devoid of those knotty 
irregularities which often mean power ; 
while the classical curve of his mouth 
was not without a looseness in its 
close. Nevertheless, either from his 
readily appreciative mien, or his re- 
flective manner, or the instinct to- 
wards profound things which was said 
to possess him, his presence bespoke 
the philosopher rather than the dandy 
—an effect which was helped by the 
absence of trinkets or other trivialities 
from his attire, though this was more 
finished and up to date than is usually 
the case among rural practitioners. 

Strict people of the highly respect- 
able class, knowing a little about 
him by report, said that he seemed 
likely to err rather in the pos- 
session of too many ideas than too 
few ; to be a dreamy ’ist of some sort, 
or too deeply steeped in some false 
kind of ‘ism. However this may be, 
it will be seen that he was undoubt- 
edly a somewhat rare kind of gentle- 
man and doctor to have descended, as 
from the clouds, upon Little Hintock. 

“ This is an extraordinary case,” he 











said at last to Winterborne, after 
examining South by conversation, look, 
and touch, and learning that the craze 
about the elm was stronger than ever. 
“Come down stairs, and I'll tell you 
q what I think.” 

They accordingly descended, and the 
doctor continued, “The tree must be 
cut down; or I won’t answer for his 
life.” 

“Tis Mrs. Charmond’s tree; and I 
suppose we must get permission?” 
said Giles. “If so, as she is gone 
away, I must speak to her agent.” 

“ Oh—never mind whose tree it is— 
what's a tree beside a life! Cut it 
down. I have not the honour of know- 
ing Mrs. Charmond as yet; but I am 
disposed to risk that much with her.” 

“?Tis timber,” rejoined Giles, more 
scrupulous than he would have been 
had not his own interests stood so 
closely involved. ‘They never fell a 
stick about here without its being 
marked first, either by her or the 
agent.” 

“Then we'll inaugurate a new era 
forthwith. How long has he com- 
plained of the tree?” asked the doctor 
of Marty. 

“ Weeks and weeks, sir. The shape 
of it seems to haunt him like an evil 
spirit. He says that it is exactly his 
own age, that it has got human sense, 
and sprouted up when he was born on 
purpose to rule him, and keep him as 
its slave. Others have been like it 
afore in Hintock.” 

They could hear South’s voice up 
stairs. “Oh, he’s rocking this way ; 
he must come! And then my poor 
life, that’s worth houses upon houses, 
will be squashed out o’ me. Oh! 
Oh!” 

“‘That’s how he goes on,” she added. 
** And he’ll never look anywhere else 
but out of the window, and scarcely 
have the curtains drawn.” 

“Down with it, then, and hang Mrs. 
Charmond,” said Mr. Fitzpiers. “The 
best plan will be to wait till the even- 
ing, when it is dark, or early in the 
morning before he is awake, so that 
he doesn’t see it fall, for that would 
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terrify him worse than ever. Keep 
the blind down till 1 come, and then 
I'll assure him, and show him that his 
trouble is over.” 

The doctor then departed, and they 
waited till the evening. When it was 
dusk, and the curtains drawn, Winter- 
borne directed a couple of woodmen to 
bring a cross-cut saw; and the tall 
threatening tree was soon nearly off at 
its base. He would not fell it com- 
pletely then, on account of the possible 
crash ; but next morning, before South 
was awake, they went and lowered it 
cautiously, in a direction away from 
the cottage. It was a business difficult 
to do quite silently ; but it was done 
at last ; and the elm of the same birth- 
year as the woodman’s lay stretched 
upon the ground, The weakest idler 
that passed could now set foot on 
marks formerly made in the upper 
forks by the shoes of adventurous 
climbers only ; once inaccessible nests 
could be examined microscopically ; 
and on swaying extremities where 
birds alone had perched the bystanders 
sat down. 

As soon as it was broad daylight 
the doctor came, and Winterborne 
entered the house with him. Marty 
said that her father was wrapped up 
and ready, as usual, to be put into his 
chair. They ascended the stairs, and 
soon seated him. He began at once 
to complain of the tree, and the danger 
to his life, and Winterborne’s house- 
property in consequence. 

The doctor signalled to Giles, who 
went and drew back the printed 
cotton curtains. “’Tis gone, see,” 
said Mr. Fitzpiers. 

As soon as the old man saw the 
vacant patch of sky in place of the 
branched column so familias to his 
gaze, he sprang up, speechless ; his 
eyes rose from their hollows till the 
whites showed all round ; he fell back, 
and a bluish whiteness overspread 
him. 

Greatly alarmed they put him on 
the bed. As soon as he came a little 
out of his fit, he gasped, “Oh, it is 
gone !—where—where ?” 
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His whole system seemed paralysed 
by amazement. They were thunder- 
struck at the result of the experiment, 
and did all they could. Nothing 
seemed to avail, Giles and Fitzpiers 
went and came, but uselessly. He 
lingered through the day, and died 
that evening as the sun went down. 

“D dif my remedy hasn’t killed 
him !” murmured the doctor. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Wuen Melbury heard what had hap- 
pened he seemed much moved, and 
walked thoughtfully about the pre- 
mises. On South’s own account he 
was genuinely sorry ; and on Winter- 
borne’s he was the more grieved in 
that this catastrophe had so closely 
followed the somewhat harsh dis- 
missal of Giles as the betrothed of his 
daughter. 

He was quite angry with circum- 
stances for so heedlessly inflicting on 
Giles a second trouble when the need- 
ful one inflicted by himself was all 
that the proper order of events de- 
manded, ‘I told Giles’s father when 
he came into those houses not to 
spend too much money on lifehold 
property held neither for his own life 
nor his son’s,” he exclaimed. “ But 
he wouldn’t listen to me. And now 
Giles has to suffer for it.” 

“ Poor Giles!” murmured Grace. 

“Now, Grace, between us two, it 
is very, very remarkable. It is almost 
as if I had foreseen this; and I am 
thankful for your escape, though I am 
sincerely sorry for Giles. Had we not 
dismissed him already we could hardly 
have found it in our hearts to dis- 
miss him now. So I say, be thankful. 
Tll do all I can for him as a friend ; 
but as a pretender to the position of 
my son-in-law, that can never be 
thought of more.” 

And yet at that very moment the 
impracticability to which poor Winter- 
borne’s suit had been reduced was 
touching Grace’s heart to a warmer 
sentiment on his behalf than she had 
felt for years concerning him. 
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He, meanwhile, was sitting down 
alone in the old familiar house which 
had ceased to be his; taking a calm if 
somewhat dismal survey of affairs. 
The pendulum of the clock bumped 
every now and then against one side 
of the case in which it swung, as the 
muffled drum to his worldly march. 
Looking out of the window he could 
perceive that a paralysis had come 
over Creedle’s occupation of manuring 
the garden, owing, obviously, to a con- 
viction that they might not be living 
there long enough to profit by next 
season’s crop. 

He looked at the leases again and 
the letter attached, There was no 
doubt that he had lost his houses by 
an accident which might easily have 
been circumvented if he had known 
the true conditions of his holding. 
The time for performance had now 
lapsed in strict law; but why should 
not the intention be considered by the 
landholder when she became aware of 
the circumstances, and his moral right 
to retain the holdings for the term of 
his life be conceded 4 

His heart sank within him when he 
perceived that, despite all the legal 
reciprocities atid safeguards prepared 
and written, the upshot of the matter 
amounted to this, that it depended 
upon the mere caprice—good or ill— 
of the woman he had met the day 
before in such an unfortunate way, 
whether he was. to possess his houses 
for life or no. 

While he was sitting and thinking 
a step came to the door, and Melbury 
appeared, looking very sorry for his 
position. Winterborne welcomed him 
by a word and a nod and went on 
with his examination of the parch- 
ments. His visitor sat down. 

“Giles,” he said, “this is very 
awkward, and I am sorry for it. 
What are you going to do?” 

Giles informed him of the real state 
of affairs, and how barely he had 
missed availing himself of his chance 
of renewal. 

“What a misfortune! Why was 
this neglected? Well, the best thing 














you can do is to write and tell her all 
about it, and throw yourself upon her 
generosity.” 

“JT would rather not,” murmured 
Giles. 

“ But you must,” said Melbury. 

In short he argued so cogently that 
Giles allowed himself to be persuaded, 
and the letter to Mrs. Charmond was 
written and sent to Hintock House, 
whence, as he knew, it would at once 
be forwarded to her. 

Melbury, feeling that he had done 
so good an action in coming as almost 
to extenuate his previous arbitrary 
conduct to nothing, went home; and 
Giles was left alone to the suspense of 
waiting for a reply from the divinity 
who shaped the ends of the Hintock 
population. By this time all the vil- 
lagers knew of the circumstances, and 
being well-nigh like one family a keen 
interest was the result all round. 

Everybody thought of Giles; no- 
body thought of Marty. Had any of 
them looked in upon her during those 
moonlight nights which preceded the 
burial of her father they would have 
seen the girl absolutely alone in the 
house with the dead man. Her own 
chamber being nearest the stairs the 
coffin had been placed there for con- 
venience ; and at a certain hour of the 
night, when the moon arrived opposite 
the window, its beams streamed across 
the still profile of South, sublimed by 
the august presence of death, and 
onward a few feet further upon the 
face of his daughter, lying in her 
little bed in the stillness of a repose 
almost as dignified as that of her com- 
panion—the repose of a guileless soul 
that had nothing more left on earth 
to lose, except a life which she did not 
over-value. 

South was buried, and a week 
passed, and Winterborne watched for 
a reply from Mrs. Charmond. Mel- 
bury’ was very sanguine as to its 
tenour; but Winterborne had not told 
him of the encounter with her car- 
riage, when, if ever he had heard an 
affronted tone on a woman’s lips, he 
had heard it on hers. 
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The postman’s time for passing was 
just after Melbury’s men had assem- 
bled in the spar-house ;-and Winter- 
borne, who when not busy on his own 
account would lend assistance there, 
used to go out into the lane every 
morning and meet the postman at the 
end of one of the green rides through 
the hazel-copse, in the straight stretch 
of which his laden figure could be 
seen a long way off. Grace also was 
very anxious ; more anxious than her 
father, more perhaps than Winter- 
borne himself. This anxiety led her 
into the spar-house on some pretext 
or other almost every morning whilst 
they were awaiting the answer. 

Fitzpiers too, though he did not 
personally appear, was much inter- 
ested, and not altogether easy in his 
mind ; for he had been informed by 
an authority of what he had himself 
conjectured, that if the tree had been 
allowed to stand the old man would 
have gone on complaining, but might 
have lived for twenty years. 

Eleven times had Winterborne gone 
to that corner of the ride, and looked 
up its long straight slope through 
the wet greys of winter dawn. But 
though the postman’s bowed figure 
loomed in view pretty regularly, he 
brought nothing for Giles. On the 
twelfth day the man of missives, 
while yet in the extreme distance, 
held up his hand, and Winterborne 
saw a letter in it. He took it into 
the spar-house before he broke the 
seal, and those who were there 
gathered round him while he read, 
Grace looking in at the door. 

The letter was not from Mrs. Char- 
mond herself, but from her agent at 
Sherton. Winterborne glanced it 
over and looked up. 

“‘Tt’s all over,” he said. 

“ Ah!” said they all together. 

“ Her lawyer is instructed to say 
that Mrs. Charmond sees no reason 
for disturbing the natural course of 
things, particularly as she contem- 
plates pulling the houses down,” he 
said quietly. 

“ Only think of that!” said several. 
x 
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Winterborne had turned away, and 
said vehemently to himself, “Then 
let her pull ’em down, and be d——d 
to her!” 

Creedle looked at him with a face 
of seven sorrows, saying, ‘“ Ah, ‘twas 
that sperrit that lost ‘em for ye, 
maister !” 

Winterborne subdued his feelings, 
and from that hour, whatever they 
were, kept them entirely to himself. 
There could be no doubt that, up to 
this last moment, he had nourished 
a feeble hope of regaining Grace in 
the event of this negotiation turning 
out a success. Not being aware of 
the fact that her father could have 
settled upon her a fortune sufficient 
to enable both to live in comfort, he 
deemed it now an absurdity to dream 
any longer of such a vanity as making 
her his wife, and sank into silence 
forthwith. 

Yet whatever the value of tacitur- 
nity to a man among strangers, it is 
apt to express more than talkative- 
ness when he dwells among friends. 
The countryman, who is obliged to 
judge the time of day from changes 
in external nature, sees a thousand 
successive tints and traits in the land- 
scape which are never discerned by 
him who hears the regular chime of 
a clock, because they are never in 
request. In like manner do we use 
our eyes on our taciturn comrade. 
The infinitesimal movement of muscle, 
curve, hair, and wrinkle, which when 
accompanied by a voice goes un- 
regarded, is watched and translated 
in the lack of it, till virtually the 
whole surrounding circle of familiars 
is charged with the reserved one’s 
moods and meanings. 

This was the condition of affairs 
between Winterborne and his neigh- 
bours after his stroke of ill-luck. He 
held his tongue; and they observed 
him, and knew that he was dis- 
composed. 

Mr. Melbury, in his compunction, 
thought more of the matter than any 
one else, except his daughter. Had 
Winterborne been going on in the old 


fashion Grace’s father could have 
alluded to his disapproval of the alli- 
ance every day with the greatest 
frankness; but to speak any further 
on the subject he could not find it in 
his heart to do now. He hoped that 
Giles would of his own accord make 
some final: announcement that he 
entirely withdrew his pretensions to 
Grace, and so get the thing past and 
done with. For though Giles had in 
a measure acquiesced in the wish of 
her family, he could make matters 
unpleasant if he chose to work upon 
Grace ; and hence, when Melbury saw 
the young man approaching along the 
road one day, he kept friendliness and 
frigidity exactly balanced in his eye 
till he could find whether Giles’s 
manner were presumptive or not. 

His manner was that of a man who 
abandoned all claims. “Iam glad to 
meet ye, Mr. Melbury,” he said, in a 
low voice, whose quality he endea- 
voured to make as practical as pos- 
sible. “I am afraid I shall not be 
able to keep that mare I bought, and 
as I don’t care to sell her, I should 
like—if you don’t object—to give her 
to Miss Melbury. The horse is very 
quiet, and would be quite safe for 
her.” 

’ Mr. Melbury was rather affected at 
this. “You s’han’t hurt your pocket 
like that on our account, Giles. Grace 
shall have the horse, but I'll pay you 
what you gave for her, and any ex- 
pense you may have been put to for 
her keep. 

He would not hear of any other 
terms, and thus it wasarranged. They 
were now opposite Melbury’s house, 
and the timber-merchant pressed Win- 
terborne to enter, Grace being out of 
the way. 

“Pull round the settle, Giles,” said 
the timber-merchant, as soon as they 
were within. “TI should like to have 
a serious talk with you.” 

Thereupon he put the case to Win- 
terborne frankly, and in quite a 
friendly way. He declared that he 
did not like to be hard on a man 
when he was in difficulty; but he 

















really did not see how Winterborne 
could marry his daughter now, with- 
out even a house to take her to. 

Giles quite acquiesced in the awk- 
wardness of his situation. But from a 
momentary feeling that he would like to 
know Grace’s mind from her own lips, 
he did not speak out positively there 
and then. He accordingly departed 
somewhat abruptly, and went home to 
consider whether he would seek to 
bring about a meeting with her. 

In the evening while he sat quietly 
pondering he fancied that he heard a 
scraping on the wall outside his house. 
The boughs of a monthly rose which 
grew there made such a noise some- 
times, but as no wind was stirring he 
knew that it could not be the rose- 
tree. He took up the candle and went 
out. Nobody was near. As he turned 
the light flickered on the whitewashed 
rough-cast of the front, and he saw 
words written thereon in charcoal, 
which he read as follows :— 


‘* O Giles, you’ve lost your dwelling-place, 
And therefore, Giles, you'll lose your 
Grace.” 


Giles went indoors. He had his 
suspicions as to the scrawler of those 
lines, but he could not be sure. What 
suddenly filled his heart far more than 
curiosity about their authorship was a 
terrible belief that they were turning 
out to be true, try to see Grace as he 
might. They decided the question for 
him. He sat down and wrote a formal 
note to Melbury, in which he briefly 
stated that he was placed in such a 
position as to make him share to the 
full Melbury’s view of his own and 
his daughter’s promise, made some 
years before; to wish that it should 
be considered as cancelled, and they 
themselves quite released from any 
obligation on account of it. 

Having fastened up this their 
plenary absolution, he determined to 
get it out of his hands, and have done 
with it; to which end he went off to 
Melbury’s at once. It was now so 


late that the family had all retired ; 
he crept up to the house, thrust the 
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note under the door, and stole away as 
silently as he had come. 

Melbury himself was the first to 
rise the next morning, and when he 
had read the letter his relief was 
great. ‘“ Very honourable of Giles, 
very honourable,” he kept saying to 
himself. “I shall not forget him. 
Now to keep her up to her own true 
level,” 

It happened that Grace went out 
for an early ramble that morning, 
passing through the door and gate 
while her father was in the spar- 
house. To go in her customary direc- 
tion she could not avoid passing Win- 
terborne’s house. The morning sun 
was shining flat upon its white sur- 
face, and the words, which still 
remained, were immediately visible to 
her. She read them. Her face 
flushed to crimson. She could see Giles 
and Creedle talking together at the 
back ; the charred spar-gad with which 
the lines had been written lay on the 
ground beneath the wall. Feeling 
pretty sure that Winterborne would 
observe her action she quickly went 
up to the wall, rubbed out “ lose” and 
inserted “keep” in its stead. Then 
she made the best of her way home 
without looking behind her. Giles 
could draw an inference now if he 
chose. 

There could not be the least doubt 
that gentle Grace was warming to 
more sympathy with, and interest in, 
Giles Winterborne than ever she had 
done while he was her promised lover ; 
that since his misfortune those social 
shortcomings of his, which contrasted 
so awkwardly with her later experi- 
ences of life, had become obscured by 
the generous revival of an old romantic 
attachment to him. Though mentally 
trained and tilled into foreignness of 
view, as compared with her youthful 
time, Grace was not an ambitious girl, 
and might, if left to herself, have 
declined upon Winterborne without 
much discontent or unhappiness. Her 
feelings just now were so far from 
latent that the writing on the wall had 
quickened her to an unusual rashness. 
x 2 
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Having returned from her walk she 
sat at breakfast silently. When her 
stepmother had left the room she said 
to her father, ““I have made up my 
mind that I should like my engage- 
ment to Giles to continue, for the pre- 
sent at any rate, till I can see further 
what I ought to do.” 

Melbury looked much surprised. 

* Nonsense,” he said sharply. “* You 
don’t known what you are talking 
about. Look here.” 

He handed across to her the letter 
received from Giles. 

She read it, and said no more. 
Could he have seen her write on the 
wall? She did not know. Fate, it 
seemed, would have it this way, and 
there was nothing to do but to 
acquiesce. 

It was a few hours after this that 
Winterborne who, curiously enough, 
had not perceived Grace writing, was 
clearing away the tree from the front 
of South’s late dwelling. He saw 
Marty standing in her doorway, a 
slim figure in meagre black, almost 
without womanly contours as yet. 
He went up to her and said: 

“ Marty, why did you write that on 
my wall last night? It was you, you 
know.” 

“ Because it was the truth. I didn’t 
mean to let it stay, Mr. Winterborne ; 
but when I was going to rub it out 
= came, and I was obliged to run 
off.” 

“ Having prophesied one thing, why 
did you alter it to another? Your 
predictions can’t be worth much.” 

“T have not altered it.” 

* But you have.” 

“No.” 

“Itis altered. Go and see.” 

She went, and read that in spite of 
losing his dwelling-place he would 
keep his Grace. Marty came back 
surprised. 

“Well, I never,” she said. ‘ Who 
can have made such nonsense of 
it?” 

**Who indeed?” said he. 

“T have rubbed it all out, as the 
point of it is quite gone.” 


“You'd no business to rub it out. 
I didn’t tell you to. I meant to let it 
stay a little longer.” 

“Some idle boy did it, no doubt,” 
she murmured. 

As this seemed very probable, and 
the actual perpetrator was unsuspected, 
Winterborne said no more, and dis- 
missed the matter from his mind. 

From this day of his life onward for 
a considerable time Winterborne, 
though not absolutely out of his house 
as yet, retired into the background of 
human life and action thereabout—a 
feat not particularly difficult of per- 
formance anywhere when the doer has 
the assistance of a lost prestige. Grace, 
thinking that Winterborne saw her 
write, made no further sign, and the 
frail barque of fidelity that she had 
thus timidly launched was stranded 
and lost. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Dr. Frrzprers lived on the slope of 
the hill, in a house of much less pre- 
tension, hoth as to architecture and as 
to magnitude, than the timber mer- 
chant’s. The latter had without 
doubt been once the manorial residence 
appertaining to the snug and modest 
domain of Little Hintock, of which 
the boundaries were now lost by its 
absorption with others of its kind, into 
the adjoining estate of Mrs. Char- 
mond. Though the Melburys them- 
selves were unaware of the fact, there 
was every reason to believe—at least 
so the parson said—that the owners of 
that little manor had been Melbury’s 
own ancestors, the family name oc- 
curring in numerous documents re- 
lating to transfers of land about the 
time of the civil wars. 

Mr. Fitzpiers’s dwelling, on the 
contrary, was small, cottage-like, and 
comparatively modern. It had been 
occupied, and was in part occupied 
still, by a retired farmer and his wife, 
who, on the surgeon’s arrival in quest 
of a home, had accommodated him by 
receding from their front rooms into 
the kitchen quarter, whence they 

















administered to his wants, and emerged 
at regular intervals to receive from 
him a not unwelcome addition to their 
income. 

The cottage and its garden was so 
regular in their arrangement that 
they might have been laid out by a 
Dutch designer of the time of William 
and Mary. In a low, dense hedge, 
cut to wedge-shape, was a door, over 
which the hedge formed an arch, and 
from the inside of the door a straight 
path, bordered with clipped box, ran 
up the slope of the garden to the 
porch, which was exactly in the middle 
of the house-front, with two windows 
on each side. Right and left of the 
path were first a bed of gooseberry- 
bushes ; next of currant ; next of rasp- 
berry ; next of strawberry ; next of old- 
fashioned flowers ; at the corners oppo- 
site the porch being spheres of box 
resembling a pair of school globes. 
Over the roof of the house could be seen 
the orchard on yet higher ground, and 
behind the ‘orchard the forest-trees, 
reaching up to the crest of the hill. 

Opposite the garden door and visible 
from the parlour window was a swing- 
gate leading into a field, across which 
there ran a footpath. The swing-gate 
had just been re-painted, and on one 
fine afternoon, before the paint was 
dry, and while gnats were still dying 
thereon, the surgeon was standing in 
his sitting-room abstractedly looking 
out at the different pedestrians who 
passed and repassed along that route. 
Being of a philosophical stamp he per- 
ceived that the character of each of 
these travellers exhibited itself in a 
somewhat amusing manner by his or 
her method of handling the gate. 

As regarded the men there was 
not much variety: they gave the gate 
a kick and passed through. The women 
were more contrasting. To them the 
sticky woodwork was a barricade, a 
disgust, a menace, a treachery, as the 
case might be. 

The first that he noticed was a 
bouncing young woman with her skirts 
tucked up and her hair uncombed. 
Fitzpiers knew her as Suke Sengreen. 
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She grasped the gate without looking, 
giving it a supplementary push with 
her shoulder, when the white imprint 
drew from her an exclamation in 
language not too refined. She went 
to the green bank, sat down and 
rubbed herself in the grass, cursing 
the while. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the doctor. 

The next was a girl with her hair 
cropped short, in whom the surgeon 
recognised the daughter of his late 
patient, the woodman South. More- 
over a black bonnet that she wore by 
way of mourning unpleasantly re- 
minded him that he had ordered the 
felling of a tree which had caused her 
parent’s deathand Winterborne’s losses. 
She walked in thought, and not reck- 
lessly ; but her preoccupation led her 
to grasp unsuspectingly the bar of the 
gate, and touch it with her arm. 
Fitzpiers felt sorry that she should 
have soiled that new black frock, poor 
as it was, for it was probably her only 
one. She looked at her hand and arm, 
seemed but little surprised, wiped off 
the disfigurement with an almost un- 
moved face, and as if without aban- 
doning her original thoughts. Thus 
she went on her way. 

Then there came over the green 
quite a different sort of personage. 
She walked as delicately as if she had 
been bred in town, and as firmly as if 
she had been bred in the country ; she 
seemed one who dimly knew her ap- 
pearance to be attractive, but who 
retained some of the charm of being 
ignorant of that fact by forgetting it 
in a general pensiveness. She ap- 
proached the gate. To let such a 
creature touch it even with the tip of 
her glove was to Fitzpiers almost like 
letting her proceed to tragical self- 
destruction. He jumped up and 
looked for his hat, but was unable to 
find the right one; glancing again out 
of the window he saw that he was too 
late. Having come up she stopped, 
looked at the gate, picked up a little 
stick, and using it as a bayonet 
pushed open the obstacle without 
touching it at all. 
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He steadily watched her till she 
had passed out of sight, recognising 
her as the very young lady whom he 
had seen once before and been unable to 
identify. Whose could that emotional 
face be? All the others he had seen 
in Hintock as yet oppressed him with 
their crude rusticity; the contrast 
offered by this suggested that she 
hailed from elsewhere. 

Precisely these thoughts had oc- 
curred to him at the first time of 
seeing her; but he now went a little 
further with them, and considered 
that as there had been no carriage 
seen or heard lately in that spot she 
could not have come a very long dis- 
tance. She must be somebody staying 
at Hintock House — possibly Mrs. 
Charmond, of whom he had heard so 
much—at any rate an inmate ; and this 
probability was sufficient to set a mild 
radiance in the surgeon’s somewhat 
dull sky. 

Fitzpiers sat down to the book he 
had been perusing. It happened to 
be that of a German metaphysician, 
for the doctor was not a practical man, 
except by fits, and much preferred the 
ideal world to the real, and the dis- 
covery of principles to their applica- 
tion. The young lady remained in 
his thoughts. He might have followed 
her ; but he was not constitutionally 
active, and preferred a conjectural 
pursuit. However, when he went out 
for a ramble just before dusk he 
insensibly took the direction of 
Hintock House, which was the way 
Grace had been walking, it having 
happened that her mind had run on 
Mrs. Charmond that day, and she had 
walked to the brow of a hill whence 
the house could be seen, returning by 
another route. 

Fitzpiers in his turn reached the 
edge of the glen, overlooking the 
manor-house. The shutters were shut, 
and only one chimney smoked. The 
mere aspect of the place was enough 
to inform him that Mrs. Charmond 
had gone away, and that nobody else 
was staying there. Fitzpiers felt a 
vague disappointment that the young 


lady was not Mrs. Charmond, of whom 
he had heard so much; and without 
pausing longer to gaze at a carcase 
from which the spirit had flown he 
bent his steps homeward. 

Later in the evening Fitzpiers was 
summoned to visit a cottage-patient 
about two miles distant. Like the 
majority of young practitioners in his 
position he was far from having 
assumed the dignity of being driven 
his rounds by a servant in a brougham 
that flashed the sunlight like a mirror ; 
his way of getting about was by means 
of a gig which he drove himself, 
hitching the rein of the horse to the 
gate-post, shutter-hook, or garden- 
paling of the domicile under visitation, 
or giving pennies to little boys to hold 
the animal during his stay—pennies 
which were well earned when the 
cases to be attended were of a certain 
cheerful kind that wore out the patience 
of the little boys. 

On this account of travelling alone 
the night-journeys which Fitzpiers had 
frequently to take were dismal enough, 
an apparent perversity in nature 
ruling that whenever there was to be 
a birth in a particularly inaccessible 
and lonely place that event should 
occur in the night. The surgeon, 
having been of late years a town man, 
hated the solitary midnight woodland. 
He was not altogether skilful with the 
reins, and it often occurred to his 
mind that if in some remote depths of 
the trees an accident were to happen 
the fact of his being alone might be 
the death of him. Hence he made a 
practice of picking up any countryman 
or lad whom he chanced to pass by, 
and under the disguise of treating 
him to a nice drive obtained his com- 
panionship on the journey, and his 
convenient assistance in opening gates. 

The doctor had started on his way 
out of the village on the night in 
question when the light of his lamps 
fell upon the musing form of Winter- 
borne, walking leisurely along, as if 
he had no object in life. Winterborne 
was a better class of companion than 
the doctor usually could get, and he at 
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once pulled up and asked him if he 
would like a drive through the wood 
that fine night. 

Giles seemed rather surprised at the 
doctor’s friendliness, but said that he 
had no objection, and accordingly 
mounted beside Mr. Fitzpiers. 

They drove along under the black 
boughs which formed a network upon 
the stars, all {the trees of a species 
alike in one respect, and no two of 
them alike in another. Looking up 
as they passed under a_ horizontal 
bough they sometimes saw objects like 
large tadpoles lodged diametrically 
across it, which Giles explained to be 
pheasants there at roost; and they 
sometimes heard the report of a gun, 
which reminded him that others knew 
what those tadpole shapes represented 
as well as he. 

Presently the doctor said what he 
had been going to say for some time : 

“Is there a young lady staying in 
this neighbourhood—a very attractive 
girl—with a little white boa round 
her neck, and white fur round her 
gloves?” 

Winterborne, of course, knew in a 
moment that Grace, whom he had 
caught the doctor peering at, was 
represented by these accessories. With 
a wary grimness, partly in his cha- 
racter, partly induced by the circum- 
stances, he evaded an answer by 
saying, “I saw a young lady talking 
to Mrs. Charmond the other day; 
perhaps it was she.” 

Fitzpiers concluded from this that 
Winterborne had not seen him looking 
over the hedge. “It might have 
been,” he said. “She is quite a 
gentlewoman—the one I mean. She 
cannot be a permanent resident in 
Hintock, or I should have seen her 
before. Nor does she look like one.” 

“She is not staying at Hintock 
House?” 

“No ; it is closed.” 

“Then perhaps she is staying at one 
of the cottages, or farmhouses” 

“Oh no—you mistake. She was a 
different sort of girl altogether.” As 
Giles was nobody Fitzpiers treated 
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him accordingly, and apostrophised 
the night in continuation : 


**She moved upon this earth a shape of 


brightness, 

A power, that from its objects scarcely 
drew 

One impulse of her being—in her light- 
hess 

Most like some radiant cloud of morning 
dew, 


Which wanders through the waste air's 
pathless blue, 

To nourish some far desert : she did seem 

Beside me, gathering beauty as she grew, 

Like the bright shade of some immortal] 
dream 

Which walks, when tempests sleep, the wave 

of life’s dark stream.” 


The consummate charm of the lines 
seemed to Winterborne, though he 
divined that they were a quotation, to 
be somehow the result of his lost Love’s 
charms upon Fitzpiers. 

“You seem to be mightily in love 
with her, sir,” he said, with a sensa- 
tion of heart-sickness, and more than 
ever resolved not to mention Grace by 
name. 

“Oh, no—I am not that, Winter- 
borne ; people living insulated, as I do 
by the solitude of this place, get 
charged with emotive fluid like a 
Leyden jar with electric, for want of 
some conductor at hand to disperse it. 
Human love is a subjective thing— 
the essence itself of man, as that great 
thinker Spinoza the philosopher says 
—ipsa hominis essentia—it is joy ac- 
companied by an idea which we project 
against any suitable object in the line 
of our vision, just as the rainbow iris 
is projected against an oak, ash, or elm 
tree indifferently. So that if any other 
young lady had appeared instead of 
the one who did appear, I should have 
felt just the same interest in her, and 
have quoted precisely the same lines 
from Shelley about her, as about this 
one I saw. Such miserable creatures 
of circumstance are we all!” 

“ Well, it is what we call being in 
love down in these parts, whether or 
no,” said Winterborne. 

“ Youare right enough if you admit 
that I am in love with something in 
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my own head, and no thing-in-itself 
outside it at all.” 

“Ts it part of a country doctor's 
duties to learn that view of things, 
may I ask, sir?” said Winterborne, 
adopting the Socratic cipuvea with 
such well-assumed simplicity that Fitz- 
piers answered readily— 

* Oh, no. The real truth is, Winter- 
borne, that medical practice in places 
like this is a very rule of thumb 
matter ; a bottle of bitter stuff for 
this and that old woman—the bitterer 
the better—compounded from a few 
simple stereotyped prescriptions ; occa- 
sional attendance at births, where 
mere presence is almost sufficient, so 
healthy and strong are the people ; 
and a lance for an abscess now and 
then. Investigation and experiment 
cannot be carried on without more 
appliances than one has here—though 
I have attempted a little.” 

Giles did not enter into this view of 
the case; what he had been struck 
with was the curious parallelism be- 
tween Mr. Fitzpiers’s manner and 
Grace’s, as shown by the fact of both 
of them straying into a subject of 
discourse so engrossing to themselves 
that it made them forget it was foreign 
to him. 

Nothing further passed between 
himself and the doctor in relation to 
Grace till they were on their way back. 
They had stopped at a wayside inn for 
a glass of brandy and cider hot, and 
when they were again in motion Fitz- 
piers, possibly a little warmed by the 
liquor, resumed the subject by saying, 
“JT should like very much to know 
who that young lady was.” 

“What difference can it make, if 
she’s only the tree your rainbow falls 
on?” 

“Ha! ha! True.” 

‘You have no wife, sir?” 

“T have no wife; and no idea of 
one. I hope to do better things than 
marry and settle in Hintock. Not 
but that it is well for a medical man 
to be married ; and sometimes, begad, 
*twould be pleasant enough in this 
place, with the wind roaring round the 
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house, and the rain and the boughs 
beating against it. I hear that you 
lost your lifeholds by the death of 
South ?” 

“T did. I lost by that in more 
ways than one.” 

They had reached the top of Hintock 
Lane or Street, if it could be called 
such where three-quarters of the road- 
side consisted of copse and orchard. 
One of the first houses to be passed 
was Melbury’s. A light was shining 
from a bedroom window facing length- 
wise of the lane. Winterborne glanced 
at it, and saw what was coming. 
He had withheld an answer to the 
doctor’s inquiry, to hinder his know- 
ledge of Grace; but, as he thought 
to himself, “who hath gathered the 
wind in his fists? who hath bound 
the waters in a garment?” He could 
not hinder what was doomed to 
arrive, and might just as well have 
been outspoken. As they came up to 
the house Grace’s figure was distinctly 
visible, drawing the two white curtains 
together which were used here instead 
of blinds. 

“Why, there she is!” said Fitz- 
piers. ‘* How does she come there ?” 

“In the most natural way in the 
world. It is her home. Mr. Melbury 
is‘ her father.” 

* Oh, indeed—indeed—indeed ! How 
comes he to have a daughter of that 
sort ¢” 

Winterborne laughed coldly. “Won't 
money do anything” he said, “if 
you've promising material to work 
upon? Why shouldn’t a Hintock girl, 
taken early from home, and put under 
proper instruction, become as finished 
as any other young lady, if she’s got 
brains and good looks to begin with?” 

“No reason at all why she 
shouldn’t,’ murmured the surgeon 
with reflective disappointment. “ Only 
I didn’t anticipate quite that kind of 
origin for her.” 

“ And you think an inch or two less 
of her now.” There was a little 
tremor ‘in Winterborne’s voice as he 
spoke. 


‘* Well,” said the doctor with re- 
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covered warmth ; “I am not so sure 
that I think less of her, At first it 
was a sort of blow; but dammy, I’ll 
stick up for her. She’s charming, 
every inch of her!” 

“So she is,” said Winterborne. 
... “But. not to me!” 

From this ambiguous expression of 
the reticent woodlander, Dr. Fitzpiers 
inferred that Giles disliked Miss Mel- 
bury because of some haughtiness in 
her bearing towards him, and had, on 
that account, withheld her name. The 
supposition did not tend to diminish 
his admiration for her. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Grace’s exhibition of herself, in the 
act of pulling-to the window curtains, 
had been the result of an unfortunate 
incident in the house that day 
nothing less than the illness of Gram- 
mer Oliver, a woman who had never, 
till now, lain down for such a reason 
in her life. Like others, to whom an 
unbroken career of health has made 
the idea of keeping their bed almost 
as repugnant as death itself, she had 
continued on foot till she literally fell 
on the floor; and though she had, as 
yet, been scarcely a day off duty, she 
had sickened into quite a different 
personage from the independent 
Grammer of the yard and spar-house. 
Ill as she was, on one point she was 
firm. On no account would she see a 
doctor; in other words, Fitzpiers. 

The room in which Grace had been 
discerned was not her own but the 
old woman’s. On the girl’s way to 
bed she had received a message from 
Grammer, to t’ 2 effect that she would 
much like to speak to her that night. 

Grace entered, and set the candle 
on a low chair beside the bed, so that 
the profile of Grammer, as she lay, 
cast itself in a keen shadow upon the 
whitened wall, her large head being 
still further magnified by an enormous 
turban, which was really her petti- 
coat wound in a wreath round her 
temples. Grace put the room a little 





in order, and approaching the sick 
woman said, “I am come, Grammer, 
as you wish. Do let us send for the 
doctor before it gets later.” 

“’Ch will not have him,” said 
Grammer Oliver decisively. 

“Then somebody to sit up with 
you.” 

“Can’t abear it! No. 1 wanted 
to see you, Miss Grace, because ‘ch 
have something on my mind. Dear 
Miss Grace, J took that money of the 
doctor, after all /” 

“ What money?” 

“The ten pounds.” 

Grace did not quite understand. 

“The ten pounds he offered me for 
my head, because I’ve a large brain. 
I signed a paper when I took the 
money, not feeling concerned about it 
at all. I have not liked to tell ye 
that it was really settled with him, 
because you showed such horror at the 
notion. Well, having thought it over 
more at length, 1 wish I hadn’t done 
it; and it weighs upon my mind. 
John South’s death of fear about the 
tree makes me think that I shall die 
of this. ... ’Ch have been going to 
ask him again to let me off, but I 
hadn’t the face.” 

“Why?” 

“T’ve spent some of the money— 
more’n two pounds o’t. It do wherrit 
me terribly ; and I shall die o’ the 
thought of that paper I signed with 
my holy cross, as South died of his 
trouble.” 

“Tf you ask him to burn the paper 
he will, I’m sure, and think no more 
of it.” 

“’Ch have done it once already, 
miss.” But he laughed cruel-like. 
‘Yours is such a fine brain, Gram- 
mer,’ er said, ‘that science couidn’t 
afford to lose you. Besides, you've 
taken my money.’. . . Don’t let your 
father know of this, please, on no 
account whatever !” 

“No, no. I will let you have the 
money to return to him.” 

Grammer rolled the head in question 
negatively upon the pillow. “‘ Even if I 
should be well enough to take it to him 
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he won’t like it. Though why he should 
so particular want to look into the 
works of sa poor old woman’s head- 
piece like mine, when there’s so many 
other folks about, I don’t know. I 
know how he'll answer me: ‘ A lonely 
person like you Grammer,’ er woll say. 
‘What difference is it to you what 
becomes of ye when the breath’s out 
of your body?’ Oh, it do trouble me! 
If you only knew how he do chevy me 
round the chimmer in my dreams 
you'd pity me. How I could do it I 
can’t think! But ’ch was always so 
rackless! . . . If Ionly had anybody 
to plead for me!” 

“Mrs, Melbury would, I am sure.” 

“ Ay; but he wouldn’t hearken to 
she! It wants a younger face than 
hers to work upon such as he.” 

Grace started with comprehension. 
“You don’t think he would do it for 
me?” she said. 

* Oh, wouldn’t he!” 

“TI couldn’t go to him, Grammer, 
on any account. I don’t know him at 
all.” 

“ Ah, if 1 were a young lady,” said 
the artful Grammer, “and could save 
a poor old woman’s skellington from a 
heathen sawbones, to rest in a Chris- 
tian grave, I would do it, and be glad 
to. But nobody will do anything for 
a poor old familiar friend but push her 
out of the way.” 

“You are very ungrateful, Gram- 
mer, to say that. But you are ill, I 
know, and that’s why you speak so. 
Now believe me, you are not going to 
die yet. Remember you told me 
yourself that you meant to keep him 
waiting many a year.” 

“Ay, one can joke when one is 
well, even in old age; but in sickness 
one’s gaiety falters to grief; and that 
which seemed small looks large; and 
the grim far-off seems near.” 

Grace’s eyes had tearsin them. “I 
don’t like to go to him on such an 
errand, Grammer,” she said brokenly. 
“ But I will, to ease your mind.” 

It was with extreme reluctance that 
Grace cloaked herself next morning 
for the undertaking. She was all the 


more indisposed to the journey by 
reason of Grammer’s allusion to 
the effect of a pretty face upon Doctor 
Fitzpiers ; and hence she most illogi- 
cally did that which, had the doctor 
never seen her, would have operated 
to stultify the sole motive of her jour- 
ney; that is to say, she put on a 
woollen veil which hid all her face 
except an occasional spark of her eyes. 

Her own wish that nothing should 
be known of this strange and grue- 
some proceeding, no less than Gram- 
mer Oliver’s own desire, led Grace to 
take every precaution against being 
discovered. She went out by the 
garden-door as the safest way, all the 
household having occupations at the 
other side. The morning looked for- 
bidding enough when she stealthily 
edged forth. The battle between frost 
and thaw was continuing in mid-air: 
the trees dripped on the garden-plots, 
where no vegetables would grow for 
the dripping, though they were planted 
year after year with that curious 
mechanical regularity of country 
people in the face of hopelessness ; the 
moss which covered the once broad 
gravel terrace was swamped; and 
Grace stood irresolute. Then she 
thought of poor Grammer, and her 
dreams of the doctor running after 
her scalpel in hand, and the possibility 
of a case so curiously similar to 
South’s ending in the same way; 
thereupon she stepped out into the 
drizzle. 

The nature of her errand, and 
Grammer Oliver’s account of the com- 
pact she had made, lent a fascinating 
horror to Grace’s conception of Fitz- 
piers. She knew that he was a young 
man ; but her single object in seeking 
an interview with him put all con- 
siderations of his age and social aspect 
from her mind. Standing, as she 
stood, in Grammer Oliver’s shoes, he 
was simply a remorseless Jove of the 
sciences, who would. not have mercy, 
and would have sacrifice; a mat. 
whom, save for this, she would have 
preferred to avoid knowing. But 
since, in such a small village, it was 




















improbable that any long time could 
pass without their meeting, there was 
not much to deplore in her having to 
meet him now. 

But, as need hardly be said, Miss 
Melbury’s view of the doctor as a 
merciless, unwavering, irresistible 
scientist, was not quite in accordance 
with fact. The real Doctor Fitzpiers 
was a man of too many hobbies to 
show likelihood of rising to any great 
eminence in the profession he had 
chosen, or even to acquire any wide 
practice in the rural district he had 
marked out as his field of survey for 
the present. In the course of a year 
his mind was accustomed to pass in a 
grand solar sweep through all the 
zodiacal signs of the intellectual 
heaven. Sometimes it was in the 
Ram, sometimes in the Bull; one 
month he would be immersed in 
alchemy, another in poesy; one 
month in the Twins of astrology and 
astronomy ; then in the Crab of Ger- 
man literature and metaphysics. In 
justice to him it must be stated that 
he took such studies as were immedi- 
ately related to his own profession in 
turn with the rest, and it had been in 
a month of anatomical ardour without 
the possibility of a subject that he had 
proposed to Grammer Oliver the terms 
she had mentioned to her mistress. 

As may be inferred from the tone 
of his conversation with Winterborne, 
he had lately plunged into abstract 
philosophy with much zest; perhaps 
his keenly appreciative, modern, un- 
practical mind found this a realm 
more to his taste than any other. 
Though his aims were desultory, Fitz- 
piers’s mental constitution was not 
without its admirable side; a real 
inquirer he honestly was ; even if the 
midnight rays of his lamp, visible so 
far through the trees of Hintock, 
lighted rank literatures of emotion 
and passion as often as, or oftener 
than, the books and matériel of science. 

But whether he meditated the Muses 
or the philosophers, the loneliness of 
Hintock life was beginning to tell 
upon his impressionable nature. Win- 
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ter in a solitary house in the country, 
without society, is tolerable, nay, even 
enjoyable and delightful, given certain 
conditions, but these are not the con- 
ditions which attach to the life of a 
professional man who drops down into 
such a place by mere accident. They 
were present to the lives of Winter- 
borne, Melbury, and Grace ; but not 
to the doctor's. They are old associa- 
tion—an almost exhaustive biographi- 
cal or historical acquaintance with 
every object, animate and inanimate, 
within the observer’s horizon. He 
must know all about those invisible 
ones of the days gone by, whose feet 
have traversed the fields which look 
so grey from his windows; recall 
whose creaking plough has turned 
those sods from time to time; whose 
hands planted the trees that form a 
crest to the opposite hill; whose 
horses and hounds have torn through 
that underwood; what birds affect 
that particular brake ; what domestic 
dramas of love, jealousy, revenge, or 
disappointment, have been enacted in 
the cottages, the mansion, the street 
or on the green. The spot may have 
beauty, grandeur, salubrity, conveni- 
ence ; but if it lack memories it will 
ultimately pall upon him who settles 
there without opportunity of inter- 
course with his kind. 

In such circumstances, maybe, an 
old man dreams of an ideal friend, 
till he throws himself into the arms 
of any impostor who chooses to wear 
that title on his-face. A young man 
may dream of an ideal friend likewise, 
but some humour of the blood will 
probably lead him to think rather of 
an ideal mistress, and at length the 
rustle of a woman’s dress, the sound 
of her voice, or the transit of her 
form across the field of his vision will 
enkindle his soul with a flame that 
blinds his eyes. 

The discovery of the attractive 
Grace’s name and family would have 
been enough in other circumstances 
to lead the doctor, if not to put her 
personality out of his head, to change 
the character of his interest in her. 
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Instead of treasuring her image as a 
rarity he would at most have played 
with her as a toy. He was that kind 
of man. But situated here he could 
not go so far as amative cruelty. He 
dismissed all reverential thought about 
her, but he could not help taking her 
somewhat seriously. 

He went on to imagine the impos- 
sible. So far, indeed, did he go in 
this futile direction that, as others are 
wont to do, he constructed dialogues 
and scenes in which Grace had turned 
out to be the mistress of Hintock 
Manor-house, the mysterious Mrs. 
Charmond, particularly ready and 
willing to be wooed by himself and 
nobody else. ‘“ Well, she isn’t that,” 
he said finally. “But she’s a very 
sweet, nice, exceptional girl.” 

The next morning he breakfasted 
alone, as usual, It was snowing with 
a fine-flaked desultoriness just sufli- 
cient to make the woodland grey, 
without ever achieving whiteness. 
There was not a single letter for 
Fitzpiers, only a medical circular and 
a weekly newspaper. 

To sit before a large fire on such 
mornings, and read, and gradually 
acquire energy till the evening came, 
and then, with lamp alight, and feel- 
ing full of vigour, to pursue some 
engrossing subject or other till the 
small hours, had hitherto been his 
practice since arriving here. But to- 
day he could not settle into his chair. 
That self-contained position he had 
lately occupied, in which his whole 
attention was given to objects of the 
inner eye, all outer regard being quite 
disdainful, seemed to have been taken 
by insidious stratagem, and for the 
first time he had an interest without 
the house. He walked from one win- 
dow to another, and became aware 
that the most irksome of solitudes is 
not the solitude of remoteness, but 
that which is just outside desirable 
company. 

The breakfast hour went by heavily 
enough, and the next followed, in the 
same half-snowy, half-rainy style, the 
weather now being the inevitable 


relapse which sooner or later succeeds 
a time too radiant for the season, such 
as they had enjoyed in the late mid- 
winter at Hintock. To people at home 
there these changeful tricks had their 
interests ; the strange mistakes that 
some of the more sanguine trees had 
made in budding before their month, 
to be incontinently glued up by frozen 
thawings now; the similar sanguine 
errors of impulsive birds in framing 
nests that were now swamped by snow- 
water, and other such incidents, pre- 
ventedany sense of wearisomeness in the 
minds of the natives. But these were 
features of a world not familiar to 
Fitzpiers, and the inner visions to 
which he had almost exclusively at- 
tended having suddenly failed in their 
power to absorb him he felt unutter- 
ably dreary. 

He wondered how long Miss Mel- 
bury was going to stay in Hintock. 
The season was unpropitious for acci- 
dental encounters with her out of 
doors, and except by accident he saw 
not how they were to become ac- 
quainted. One thing was clear—any 
acquaintance with her could only, with 
a due regard to his future, be casual, 
at most of the nature of a mild flirta- 
tion; for he had high aims, and they 
would some day lead him into other 
spheres than this. 

Thus desultorily thinking he flung 
himself down upon the couch, which, 
as in many draughty old country 
houses, was constructed with a hood, 
being in fact a legitimate development 
from the settle. He tried to read as 
he reclined, but having sat up till 
three o’clock that morning, the book 
slipped from his hand and he fell 
asleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ir was at this time that Grace ap- 
proached the house. Her knock, 
always soft in virtue of her nature, 
was softer to-day by reason of her 
strange errand. However, it was 
heard by the farmer’s wife who kept 
the house, and Grace was admitted. 

















Opening the door of the doctor’s room 
the housewife glanced in, and imagin- 
ing Fitzpiers absent, asked Miss Mel- 
bury to enter and wait a few minutes 
whilst she should go and find him, 
believing him to be somewhere on the 
premises. Grace acquiesced, went in 
and sat down close to the door. 

As soon as the door was shut upon 
her she looked round the room, and 
started at perceiving a handsome man 
snugly ensconced on the couch, like 
the recumbent figure within some 
canopied mural tomb of the fifteenth 
century, except that his hands were 
not exactly clasped in prayer. She 
had no doubt that this was the doctor. 
Awaken him herself she could not, 
and her immediate impulse was to go 
and pull the broad riband with a 
brass rosette which hung at one side 
of the tireplace. But expecting the 
landlady to re-enter in a moment she 
abandoned this intention, and stood 
gazing in great embarrassment at the 
reclining philosopher. 

The windows of Fitzpiers’s soul 
being at present shuttered he pro- 
bably appeared less impressive than 
in his hours of animation; but the 
light abstracted from his material 
features by sleep was more than 
counterbalanced by the mysterious 
influence of that state, in a stranger, 
upon the consciousness of a beholder 
so sensitive. So far as she could 
criticise at all, she became aware that 
she had encountered a specimen of 
creation altogether unusual in that 
locality. The occasions on which 
Grace had observed men of this stamp 
were when she had been far away 
from Hintock, and even then such 
examples as had met her eye were 
at a distance, and mainly of coarser 
fibre than the one who now confronted 
her. 

She nervously wondered why the 
woman had not discovered her mis- 
take and returned, and went again 
towards the bell-pull. Approaching 
the chimney her back was to Fitz- 
piers, but she could see him in the 
glass. An indescribable thrill passed 
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through her as she perceived that the 
eyes of the reflected image were open, 
gazing wonderingly at her ; and under 
the curious | unexpectedness of the 
sight she became as if spell-bound, 
almost powerless to turn her head 
and regard the original. However, 
by an effort she did turn, when there 
he lay asleep the same as before. 

Her startled perplexity as to what 
he could be meaning was sutlicient to 
lead her to precipitately abandon her 
errand. She crossed quickly to the 
door, opened and closed it noiselessly, 
and went out of the house unobserved. 
By the time that she had gone down 
the path and through the garden-door 
into the lane she had recovered her 
equanimity. Here, screened by the 
hedge, she stood and _ considered 
a while. 

Drip, drip, drip, fell the rain upon 
her umbrella and around; she had 
come out on such a morning because of 
the seriousness of the matter in hand ; 
yet now she had allowed her mission 
to be stultified by a momentary 
tremulousness concerning an incident 
which perhaps had meant nothing 
after all. 

In the meantime her departure from 
the room, stealthy as it had been, had 
roused Fitzpiers; and he sat up. In 
the reflection from the mirror which 
Grace had beheld there was no mys- 
tery; he had opened his eyes for a 
few moments, but had immediately 
relapsed into unconsciousness, if indeed 
he had ever been positively awake. 
That somebody had just left the room 
he was certain, and that the lovely 
form which seemed to have visited him 
in a dream was no less than the real 
presentation of the person departed 
he could hardly doubt. 

Looking out of the window a few 
minutes later, down the box-edged 
gravel-path which led to the bottom, 
he saw the garden-door gently open, 
and through it enter the young girl 
of his thoughts, Grace having just at 
this juncture determined to return 
and attempt the interview a second 
time. That he saw her coming instead 
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of going made him ask himself if his 
first impression of her were not a 
dream indeed. She came hesitatingly 
along, carrying her umbrella so low 
over her head that he could hardly see 
her face. When she reached the point 
where the raspberry-bushes ended and 
the strawberry-bed began she made a 
little pause. 

Fitzpiers feared that she might not 
be coming to him even now, and hastily 
quitting the room he ran down the 
path to meet her. The nature of her 
errand he could not divine, but he 
was prepared to give her any amount 
of encouragement. 

“TI beg pardon, Miss Melbury,” he 
said. “I saw you from the window, 
and fancied you might imagine that I 
was not at home—if it is I you were 
coming for.” 

“T was coming to speak one word 
to you, nothing more,” she replied. 
‘** And I can say it here.’’ 

“No, no. Please do come in. Well 
then, if you will not come into the 
house come so far as the porch! ” 

Thus pressed she went on to the 
porch, and they stood together inside it, 
Fitzpiers closing her umbrella for her. 

“Thave merely a request or petition 
to make,” she said. ‘My father’s 
servant is ill—a woman you know— 
and her illness is serious.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it. You wish 
me to come and see her at once?” 

“No, I particularly wish you not to 
come.” 

“Oh, indeed.” 

“Yes; and she wishes the same. 
It would make her seriously worse if 
you were to come. It would almost 
kill her. . . . My errand is of a pecu- 
liar and awkward nature. It is con- 
cerning a subject which weighs on her 
mind—that unfortunate arrangement 
she made with you, that you might 
have her body—after death.” 

“Oh, Grammer Oliver, the old 
woman with the fine head. Seriously 
ill, is she!” 

“ And so disturbed by her rash com- 
pact! Ihave brought the money back 
—will you please return to her the 


agreement she signed?” Grace held 
out to him a couple of five-pound notes 
which she had kept ready tucked in 
her glove. 

Without replying or considering the 
notes Fitzpiers allowed his thoughts 
to follow his eyes and dwell upon 
Grace’s personality, and the sudden 
close relation in which he stood to her. 
The porch was narrow; the rain 
increased. It ran off the porch and 
dripped on the creepers, and from the 
creepers upon the edge of Grace’s cloak 
and skirts. 

“The rain is wetting your dress ; 
please do come in,” he said. “ It really 
makes my heart ache to let you stay 
here.” 

Immediately inside the front door 
was the door of his sitting-room ; he 
flung it open, and stood in a coaxing 
attitude. Try how she would Grace 
could not resist the supplicatory man- 
date written in the face and manner 
of this man, and distressful resignation 
sat on her as she glided past him into 
the room—brushing his coat with her 
elbow because of the narrowness. 

He followed her, shut the door— 
which she somehow had hoped he 
would leave open—and placing a chair 
for her sat down. The concern which 
Grace felt at the development of these 
commonplace incidents was, of course, 
mainly owing to the strange effect 
upon her nerves of that view of him 
in the mirror gazing at her with 
open eyes when she had thought him 
sleeping, which made her fancy that 
his slumber might have been a feint 
based on inexplicable reasons. 

She again proffered the notes; he 
awoke from looking at her as at a 
piece of live statuary, and listened 
deferentially as she said, “ Will you 
then reconsider, and cancel the bond 
which poor Grammer Oliver so foolishly 
gave?” 

“T’ll cancel it without reconsidera- 
tion. Though you will allow me to 
have my own opinion about her foolish- 
ness. Grammer is a very wise woman, 
and she was as wise in that as in 
other things. You think there was 
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something very fiendish in the com- 
pact, do you not, Miss Melbury? But 
remember that the most eminent of 
our surgeons in past times have entered 
into such agreements.” 

“ Not fiendish—strange.” 

“Yes, that may be, since strange- 
ness is not in the nature of a thing, 
but in its relation to something ex- 
trinsic—in this case an unessential 
observer.” 

He went to his desk, and searching 
a while found a paper, which he un- 
folded and brought to her. A thick 
cross appeared in ink at the bottom— 
evidently from the hand of Grammer. 
Grace put the paper in her pocket with 
a look of much relief. 

As Fitzpiers did not take up the 
money (half of which had come from 
Grace’s own purse), she pushed it a 
little nearer to him. “ No, no. I shall 
not take it from the old woman,” he 
said. “It is more strange than the 
fact of a surgeon arranging to obtain 
a subject for dissection that our 
vequaintance should be formed out 
of it.” 

“JT am afraid you think me uncivil 
in showing my dislike to the notion. 
But I did not mean to be.” 

“Oh, no, no.” He looked at her, 
as he had done before, with puzzled 
interest. “I cannot think, I cannot 
think,” he murmured. ‘“ Something 
bewilders me greatly.” He still re- 
flected and hesitated. “Last night I 
sat up very late,” he at last went on, 
“and on that account I fell into a 
little nap on that couch about half-an- 
hour ago. And during my few minutes 
of unconsciousness I dreamt—what do 
you think ?—that you stood in the 
room.” 

Should she tell? 
blushed. 

“You may imagine,” Fitzpiers con- 
tinued, now persuaded that it had 
indeed been a dream, “that I should 
not have dreamt of you without con- 
siderable thinking about you first.” 

He could not be acting ; of that she 
felt assured. 

“T fancied in my vision that you 


She merely 
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stood there,” he said, pointing to where 
she had paused. “I did not see you 
directly, but reflected in the glass. I 
thought, what a lovely creature! The 
design is for once carried out. Nature 
has at last recovered her lost union 
with the Idea! My thoughts ran in 
that direction because I had been 
reading the work of a transcendental 
philosopher last night ; and I dare say 
it was the dose of Idealism that I 
received from it that made me scarcely 
able to distinguish between reality and 
fancy. I almost wept when I awoke, 
and found that you had appeared 
to me in Time, but not in Space, 
alas !”’ 

At moments there was something 
theatrical in the delivery of Fitzpiers’s 
effusion ; yet it would have been in- 
exact to say that it was intrinsically 
theatrical. It often happens that in 
situations of unrestraint, where there 
is no thought of the eye of criticism, 
real feeling glides into a mode of 
manifestation not easily distinguish- 
able from rodomontade. A veneer of 
affectation overlies a bulk of truth, 
with the evil consequence, if perceived, 
that the substance is estimated by the 
superficies, and the whole rejected. 

Grace, however, was no specialist in 
men’s manners, and she admired the 
sentiment without thinking of the 
form. And she was embarrassed ; 
“lovely creature” made explanation 
awkward to her gentle modesty. 

“ But can it be,” said he suddenly, 
“that you really were here?” 

“T have to confess that I have 
been in the room once before,” faltered 
she. ‘The woman showed me in, and 
went away to fetch you ; but as she did 
not return I left.” 

“ And you saw me asleep,” he mur- 
mured, with the faintest show of 
humiliation. 

“ Yes—if you were asleep, and did 
not deceive me.” 

** Why do you say if?” 

“T saw your eyes open in the glass, 
but as they were closed when I looked 
round upon you, I thought you were 
perhaps deceiving me.” 
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‘‘Never,” said Fitzpiers fervently. 
‘Never could I deceive you.” 

Foreknowledge to the distance of a 
year or so, in either of them, might 
have spoilt the effect of that pretty 
speech. Never deceive her! But they 
knew nothing, and the phrase had its 
day. 

Grace began now to be anxious to 
terminate the interview, but the com- 
pelling power of Fitzpiers’s atmosphere 
still held her there. She was like an 
inexperienced actress who, having at 
last taken up her position on the 
boards, and spoken her speeches, does 
not know how to move off. The 
thought of Grammer occurred to her. 
“T’ll go at once and tell poor Grammer 
of your generosity,” she said. “ It will 
relieve her at once.” 

“ Grammer’s a nervous disease, too 
—how singular,” he answered, accom- 
panying her to the door. “One 
moment ; look at this—it is something 
which may interest you.” 

He had thrown open the door on 
the other side of the passage, and she 
saw a microscope on the table of the 
confronting room. ‘Look into it, 
please ; you'll be interested,” he re- 
peated. 

She applied her eye, and saw the 
usual circle of light patterned all over 
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with a cellular tissue of some indes- 
cribable sort. ‘“ What do you think 
that is?” said Fitzpiers. 

She did not know. 

“That’s a fragment of old John 
South’s brain, which I am investi- 
gating. 

She started back, not with aversion, 
but with wonder as to how it should 
have got there. Fitzpiers laughed. 

‘Here am I,” he said, “ endeavour- 
ing to carry on simultaneously the 
study of physiology and transcendental 
philosophy, the material world and the 
ideal, so as to discover if possible a 
point of contact between them; and 
your finer sense is quite offended !” 

“ Oh, no, Mr. Fitzpiers,” said Grace 
earnestly. “It is not so at all. 1 
know from seeing-your light at night 
how deeply you meditate and work. 
Instead of condemning you for your 
studies I admire you very much!” 

Her face, upturned from the micro- 
scope, was so sweet, sincere, and 
self-forgetful in its aspect that the 
susceptible Fitzpiers more than wished 
to annihilate the lineal yard which 
separated it from his own. Whether 
anything of the kind showed in his 
eyes or not, Grace remained no longer 
at the microscope, but quickly went 


‘her way into the rain. 


(To be continued.) 








